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Articte I. 


A Supplement to the firft and fecond volumes of the View of 
the Deiftical Writers ; containing additions and illuftrations 
relating to thofe volumes; in feveral letters to a friend. To 
which is added, Reflections on the late Lord Bolingbroke’ s letters 

_ on the Study and Ufe of Hiftory, as far as relates to the Holy: 
Scriptures. The third edition, correéted and enlarged. With 
@ large Index to the three volumes. By Joun LELanpd, D.D, 
8°. Pr. 4s. 6d. fewed. Dod. ee: 


F all the controverfial writers-which have rofe tip amongft 

us for this laft century, there isnot perhaps one who has 

been more univerfally or more defervedly admired ‘than Dr. 
Leland; he has defended the caufe of chriftianity againft its 
moft avowed and dangerous enetnies with all the warmth of a 
zealous advocate, and at the fame time without the leaft tinc- 
ture of that bitternefs and acrimony which is fo often obferved 
to flow from the pens of difputants in‘divinity. In his firft and 
fecond volumes he has taken a fair and impartial view of the 


principal deiftical writers, and refuted them with the utmoft 


candor and ingenuity. In the Supplement, now before us, the 

reader will meet with fome valuable additions to, and illuftra- 
tions of them. 

* I am fenfible, (fays he, in the preface) that as they are now 

€ publithed, they have the difadvantage of appearing as fo ma- 

“ ny detached pieces, without much order or connexion. ‘This 

« will ftand in great need of favourable allowances. And I may 

* perhaps be thought to prefurze too much upon the indulgence 

* the public has fhewn me, in publifhing what may look like 

J: Il, O * inco- 
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“jncoherént fragments. But I chufe rather to incur the ceri* 
« fure this might fubje&t me to, than to do any thing that might ” 
¢ render the former edition lefs-valuable to. thofe who have fo: 
* generoufly ehcouraged it.’ 

We hall. fubjoin the conclufion of his preface, where he’ 
{peaks of himfelf with that modefty and humility, which are 
the conftant companions of a great and good mind. 

‘I think.myfelf obliged, (fays he) to take this occafion to: 
« acknowledge the favourable and candid acceptance the fecond 
* volume. of the View of the Deiftical Writers, as well as the 
“ firft, has met with,:and the particular notice which hath been. 
“taken of the author. by fome perfons of great merit-and di- 
“ ftinétion. This gives me no fmall fatisfaction, not fo much 
“for any particular intereft and advantage of my own,- though 
«TI have a moft grateful fenfe of the generous. kindnefs that hath 
“ been fhewn me, as becaufe it gives me: reafon to apprehend, 
“that my endeavours. to ferve fo glorious.a caufe may, in fome 
“degree, anfwer the end. for which.they were honeftly intend- 
‘ed. If I can be any way inftrumental to promete the faered 
“interefts of religion among us, I fhall.eftcem. it .the greateft 
“happinefs of my life... And it: is. a. pleafure, to- think, that in 
“an age in which it is. too. much negledted and. difregarded, 
‘ there are ftill fome among us eminently diftinguifhed by their 
* high quality, their fortune, and: figure in the world, who fhew 
“ a juft concern for religion, and. whofe zeal for our common 
* chriftianity has-caufed them candidly to. overleok leffer dif- 
“ ferences and diftinétions.. And. it is to be hoped; and fhould 
‘ be the matter of our earneft prayers. to,God,, that all. real 
« Chriftians, who have the interefts of our holy. religion at heart, 
¢ will join-in-united efforts to fupport fo glorious. a-caufe, in 
‘« which the prefervation-and-advancement of trué goodnefs.and 
* virtue, the peace and good order of the fociety, and the pre- 
* {ent and_eternal happinefs of individuals, is fo nearly concerned.’ 
_ We know of no better method. to raife the appetite of. our: 
readers for that feait:of reafon and fenfe which.Dr: Leland has 
prepared for hin, than to prefent him with the bill of fare, as 
it {tands in the contents prefixed to his book. . 

Lerrer 1. contains, Dr. Leland’s vindication of bis former 
szmarks on Lord Shaftefbury. Lard Shaftefbury’s apology. for 
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precting a fcheme of virtue independent on religion. Eis arguments 
on this head confidered and confuted. ed 

Letrer 2. Unfair management in_the French tranflation of 
Collins’s Difcourfe of Free-thinking. Chubb’s parallel between 
Chriftianity and Methodifin examin’d. Refeltions on @ pamphlet 
call'd Deifm fairly ftated and vindicated. 

Lerrer.3. Objervations on Hume, with an examination of his 
Effay on miracles. 

, Lerrer 4. Some account of the life and ‘pretended Janétity of 
the famous 1 Abbé de Paris ; with obfervations on Mr- ‘Hume’ 5 er 
quiry, concerning the principles of morals. ~*~ 

LETTER 5, Additions to Dr. Leland’s 5 former remarks on 
Lord Bolingbroke. unt 
_ +: Lerrer 6. Farther remarks on Lord Bolingbroke. 

After the 6th Letter follows a new edition of ‘Dr. Lelahd’s 
Reflections on Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Study ahd ufe of 
bi iftory, To which are fubjoin’d in the elofe ofthis volume 
two. more letters by Dr. Leland to his worthy friend Dr. Wi iifon, 
concerning the importance of a religious education; fome’ fe- 
vere animadverfions on the depravity and corruption of the pre- 
fent age, with an earneft exhortation to 4 {peedy repentaitce 
and reformation ; which Dr. Leland urges in the ftrongeft nvan- 
ner, as the only probable methods of averting the divine dif- 
pleafure, and Promoting, the national profperity. © 

The reader perceives how elegant an entertainment he is in- 
vited to: wevfhall give him a little tafte of every difh, and 
help him (as moft people do) to that part which feem'd moft 
aera to our own palate. 

LETTER I. 

A It was obferved in the account piven of the Earl of Shafte/- 

‘ bury’s writings, in the firft volume of the View, that there are 

‘ feveral paflages in which he acknowledgeth, that the hope’ of 

‘ future rewards, and fear of future punifhmenits, is a great ad- 

‘ vantage, fecurity, and fupport to virtue. If thefe paflazes 

‘ had been concealed or difguifed, there might have been juit 
¢ ground of complaint. But. they were fairly laid before the 

« reader, as well as thofe that feemed to be of a contrary import, 

« that he might be able to form a judgment of his lordfhip’s 


“ fentiments, how far he is confiftent with himf{elf, and whe- 
O2 * ther 
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‘ther the cenfures be well founded, which he pafleth upon 
‘ thofe who infift upon the rewards promifed in the Gofpel, as 
* powerful motives to virtue. He chargeth them as * reducing 
*¢ religion to fuch a philofophy, as to leave no room for the 
“¢ principle of love and as building a future ftate on the 
“* ruins of virtue, and thereby betraying religion, and the caufe 
“* of God*.” He reprefenteth them as if they were againft a 
‘ liberal fervice, flowing from an cfteem and love of God, or a 
‘ fenfe of duty and gratitude, and a love of the dutiful and grate- 
« ful part, as good and amiable in itfelf+. And he exprefly de- 
* clareth, That ‘* the hope of future reward, and fear of future 
‘* punifhment, cannot confift in reality with virtue or goodnefs, 
“« if it either ftands as effential to any moral performante, or as 
“ a confiderable motive to any aét, of which fome better affec- 
“< tion ought alone to be a fufficient caufet.” Here he feems 
* not willing to allow, that the regard to future retributions 
* ought to be fo much as a confiderable motive to well-doing ; 
* and afferteth, that to be influenced by it as fuch a motive can- 
“not confift in reality with virtue or goodnefs. This is in ef- 
« fect to fay, that we ought not to be influenced by a regard 
‘ to future rewards and punifhments at all. For if they be be- 
‘ licyed and regarded at all, they muft be a confiderable mo- 
“tive; fince, as he himfelf obferveth, where infinite rewards 
‘ are firmly believed, they muft needs have a mighty influence, 
‘ and will over-balance other motives §. If therefore it be in- 
‘ confiftent with true virtue or goodnefs, to be influenced by 
‘ them as a confiderable motive, it is wrong ta propofe them 
‘to mankind. For why fhould they be propofed, or to what 
* purpofe believed, if it be inconfiftent with true goodnefs to 
‘ be influenced by them in proportion to their worth and im- 
‘ portance? His lordfhip elfewhere obferves, ** That by mak- 
*¢ ing rewards and punifhments,” [7.e. the rewards and pu- 
¢ nifhments propofed in the Gofpel ; for to thefe he evidently 
* refers] <¢ the principal motives to duty, the Chriftian religion 
‘* jn particular is overthrown, and the grcateft principle, that 
<< of love, rejected **.” When he here brings fe heavy a charge 
* againit thofe yop make the rewards of the Gofpel their Y abr 

* cipal 

* Vol. IT. P. 272. 279. of Vol. Il p..270. «ft! Tbe p. 58. 

§ Ib. p. 68. “® Ib, 27 
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© cipal motives, his meaning feems to be this: "That they make: 
“ the hope of future eternal happinefé a more powetful motive 
“than the prefent fatisfaction and advantages. virtue hath a ten-- 
© dency to produce, which are the motives-he fo largely infifts 
© upon, and which he calls he common and natural motives to: 
* goadne/s. And is the being more animated by the confidera- 
* tion of that eternal happiness which is the promifed reward of 
* virtue, than by any of the advantages it yields in this prefent’ 
* ftate (though thefe alfo are allowed to have their proper 
‘ weight and influence) fo great a fault, as to deferve to be re- 
* prefented as a fubverting of all religion, and particularly the 
¢ Chriftian? If the eternal life promifed in the Gofpel be rightly 
* underftood, the hope of it includeth a due regard to the glory 
‘ of God, to our own higheft happinefs, and to the excellency 
© of virtue and true holinefs; all which are here united, and 
‘ are the worthieft motives that can be propofed to the human 
‘mind. There is a perfect harmony between this hope, and 
© what his lordfhip fo much extols, the principle of divine love, 
* fuch as feparates from every thing worldly, fenfual, and meanly 
‘ interefted. or can it be juftly faid concerning this hope of 
€ the Gofpel reward, what he faith of a violent affection towards 
* private good, that the more there is of it, the Jefs room there 1s 
‘ for an affection towards goodnefs it[e/f, or any good and deferving 
« object, worthy of love and admiration for its own fake, fuch as 
§ God is univerfally acknowledged to be*. ‘The very reward it- 
* felf includeth the perfection of love and goodnefs; and the 
© happinefs promifed principally confifteth in a conformity to 
© God, and in the fruition of him; and therefore the being 
* powerfully animated with the hope of it is perfeétly confiftent 
* with the higheft love and admiration of the deity, on the account 
“of his own infinite excellency.’ 
LETTER 2. 
* 6 There was a French tranflation of the Difcourfe of Free 
‘© thinking carried on under Mr. Collins’s own eye, and priated 
<¢ at the Hague in 1714, though it bears London in the title- 
“page. In_ this ttanflation feveral material alterations are 
“¢ made, and a different turn is given to feveral paffages, from 
* what was in Mr. Collins’s original Englifh, ‘This is plainly 
O 3 “ done 


* Vol. IF. p: 58, 59. 
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<¢ done with a.view to evade the charges which had been brought 
<< azainft him by Dr. Bently, under the character of Phileley~ 
“6 therus Lipjienfis ; ; fome of which.charges that bore very. pro-, 
<< perly againft. Mr. Collins’s book as it was: firft publifhed, will 
“ appear impertinent to thofe that judge only by this tranfla- 
“tion. But care is taken not to give the leaft notice of thefe 
<<‘ alterations to the reader, upon whom it is made to. pafs for, 
“¢ a faithfukiverfion of the original. All this is clearly fhewn 
<‘ by the author of the French tranflation of Dr. Bentley's Re- 
<< marks on the Difcourfe of Free-thinking, which was printed at 
“<< Am/fterdgm iti 1738, under the title of Fripennerie Laique des 
<<‘ pretendus Ejprits forts d Angleterre. “The Lay-craft of the pre- 
<< tended Pree-thinkers of England. This Gentleman, ‘Mr. De 
“< /g Chapelle, has made it appear that Mr. Collins, and his tranfla- 
“* tor who aéted under his direction, have been: guilty of pal- 
<< pable falfifications and frauds, which ill became one who had 
‘¢ in that very book raifed fuch a loud outcry againft theclergy 
<< for corrupting and mangling of authors, and for pious. frauds in 
“¢ the tranflating and publifoing of books.” 

 ¢ J cannot but obferve on this occafion, what muft have OCe 
‘curred to every one that has been much converfant.in the 
* Deiitical writers, that it would be hard to produce any perfons 
¢ whatfoever who are chargeable with more unfair and. fraudu- 
‘ Jent management in their quotations, in curtailing, addin 
¢ to, or altering the paflages they cite, or taking them out of 
¢ their connection, and making them fpeak dire@tly contrary to 
« the fentiments of the authors, It is well known that they af- 
¢ fect frequently to quote Chriftian divines ; but they feldom do 

‘it fairly: and often wilfully mifreprefent, and pervert. their 
‘meaning. Many glaring inftances of this fort might be pro- 
¢ duced out of the writings of. the moft eminent Deiftical au- 
¢ thors, if any man fhould think. .it-worth his while to make a 
¢ collection to this purpofe.’ » 

The account of this French. tranflation is curjous, and Dr, 


. Lelana’s obfeivations on it extremely juft. . The faseer part of 


the letter js' an anfwer.to..Dei/m fairly flated, Towards the 
conclufion he reader will findjthe following paragraph. 

¢ One of the moft remarkablethings in the traét we are now 

é sidan g, is, that the author will. not allow that the moral 

cere ea sy * precepts 
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“precepts of Chriftianity properly belong to it at all, or. make 
* any part of the Chriftian religion, He pretends, that Chri- 
% ftian divines, sin order to yender Chriftianity amiable, have 
* decked her with .the graceful ornaments of moral precepts ; 
* whereas. in Chriftianity the moral precepts are but borrowed 
* ware, the property.of the Deifts,.and as much diftinguifhed 
from Chriftianity, .as Chriftianity is from Mahometanifm. 
‘© Thus he hath found out an admirable.expedient to ftrip Chri- 
“ ftianity of what-hath been hitherto efteemed one of its prin- 
“ cipal glories, the holy and excellent precepts which the great 
“author of our religion taught and enjoined .in. the name of 
* God, and to inforce which by the moft weighty and impor- 
€ tant motives was one great «efign of his and his apoftles 
‘ miniftry, do not, it feems, belong to Chriftianity at all. Mo- 
* ral precepts, according to this writer, make no part-of divine 
* revelation, and..of the {cheme .of religion delivered in the 
* Gofpel, though to clear and fhew them in their juft extent, 
* and enforce them by a divine authority, and by the moft pre- 
* vailing motives, feems tobe one of the nableft ends for which 
Sa x revelation could be given to mankind. Suppofing, 
* which was really the cafe, that the-world was funk into an a- 
* maging darknefs and corruptien, there was nothing that was 
‘ more.wanted, than to have a,pure fyftem of morals, contain- 
* ing the whole of our duty with re{pect to God, our neighbours, 
“ and ourfelves, delivered not as the opinions af wife men and 
* philofophers, but as the laws of God himfelf, and enforced by 
< all the fanétions-of a divine authority, and by all the charms 
* of the divine grace and goodnefs. This is what hath been 

< done by the Chriftian revelation; and its great ufefulnefs.to 
‘ this purpole, and the need the world ftood in of it, is excel 
« lently reprefented by Mc. Lockey in his Reafonablene/s of Chri- 
< fianity*, quoted at large by Dr. Benfon_ in his-remarks gn 
“ this pamphlet ; who very juftly obferves, that this great man 
« had fully obviated before-hand, all that the author y) Deifn 

* fairly fiated hath advanced on this fubject.’ 
LETTER. 3. 
Is an examination of Mr. Hume’s arguments, in his Effay ge 
Miracles, -as fent in a letter to Dr. Leland: Together, wigh 
O 4 Dr. 
* Locke’s. works, vol. 11. p. 575—5§79. 4th edit. 
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Dr. Leland’s anfwer ; wherein the reader will find the following 
chatatter of Mr. Hume : | 
‘ T agree with you that Mr. Afume is an elegant and fubtil 
« writer, and one of the moft dangerous enemies to Chriftianity 
* that have appeared among us. He has a very fpecious way 
. © of managing an argument. But his fubtilty feems to have 
€ qualified him not fo much for clearing an obfcure caufe, as 
“for puzzling a clear one, Many things in his Philofophical 
< Effays have a very piaufible appearance, as well as an un- 
* common turn, which he vifibly affects ; but upon a clofe exa- 
‘¢ mination of them I think one may venture to pronounce, that 
‘ few authors can be mentioned who have fallen into greater 
‘$ abfurdities and inconfiftencies. And it were tobe wifhed 
< there was not a fufficient ground for the fevere cenfure you 
* pafs upon him, when you fay, that ‘ with all his art he has 
<¢ plainly difcovered a bad heart, by throwing out fome bitter 
* {neers againft the Chriftian revelation, which are abfolutely 
*¢ inconfiftent with a ferious belief, or indeed with any regard 
“* for it, tho’ in fome parts of his writings he affects a different 
“6 way of fpeaking.” 
(tS : LETTER 4. 
* As Mr. Hume enlargeth his notion of virtue, fo as to take 
§ in feveral things that do not feem properly to belong to the 
* moral difpofitions and qualities, fo he excludeth from that 
“ character fome things which are recommended in the Gofpel 
* as of importance to the moral temper and conduét, particu- 
¢ larly humility and felf-denial, He obfervés, that ‘celibacy, 
** fafting, penance, mortification, felf-denial, humility, folitude, 
** and the whale train of monkith virtyes, are every-where re- 
“#* jected by men of fenfe, becaufe they ferve no manner of pur- 
§ pofe. ‘They nejther advance a man’s fortune in the world, 
** nor render him a more valuable member of fociety, neither 
“* qualify him for the entertainment of company, nor increafe 
'* his power of felf-enjoyment.—-On the contrary, they crofs 
** all thefe defirable ends, ftupify the underftanding, and. harden 
_** the heart, obfcure the fancy, and four the temper*.” Our 
¢ author is here pleafed to clafs humility, mortification, and feff- 
* denial, which are evidently required in the Gofpel, with pe- 
: Ry ‘ nances, 


% Enquity concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 974. 
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© mances, celibacy, and what he calls the monkith virtues ; and 
* pronounceth concerning all alike that they are pejobied by 
§ all men of fenfe, and not only ferve no manner of -purpofe, 
* but have a bad influence in ftupifying the underftanding, har- 
* dening the heart, and fouring the temper. This is no doubt 
* defigned to caft'a flur upon the Gofpel fcheme of morality. 
* And on the other hand he cries up his own theory of morals, 
“ as reprefenting virtue in all her engaging charms. ‘That “ no 
“¢ thing appears but gentlenefs, humanity, beneficence, affa- 
‘¢ bility, nay even at proper intervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. 
© She talks not of ufelefs aufterities and rigours, fufferance, 
“© and felf-denial, &%¢*.” A fcheme of morals which includ- 
‘eth play, frolic, and gaiety, and has nothing to do with /édf- 
‘© denial, mortification, and fufferance, will no doubt be very a 
* greeable to many in this gay and frolicfome age. But let us 
* examine more diftinctly what ground there is for our author’s 
£ cenfures, as far as the Chriftian.morals are concerned,’ 
Dr. Leland anfwers Hume’s arguments on thefe heads, ae 
concludes thus : 
* The laft thing I fhall take notice of, as reprefented under 
* a difadvantageous character by Mr, Hume, though highly 
* commended and infifted en by our Saviour, is humility. And 
* this rightly underftood is one of the moft amiable virtues, and 
© greateft ornaments of the human nature. Our author ss 
€ pleafed to talk of a certain degree of pride and felf-valuation, 
§ the want of which is a vice, and the oppofite to which is 
* meannefs +, But to call a proper generofity of mind, which is 
¢ above a mean or bafe thing, pride, is an abufe of words,which 
‘ ought not to be admitted, if we would {peak with exactnefs, 
$ in an enquiry concerning morals. It is to give the name of 
‘ an odious vice to a very worthy difpofition of foul, The 
* Gofpel humility is a very different thing from meannefs, It 
‘ is very confiftent with fuch a juft fe]f-valuation, as raifeth us 
¢ above every thing falfe, mean, bafe, and impure, and keepeth 
‘ us from doing any thing unbecoming the dignity of the rea- 
‘ fonable nature, and the glorious charaéter and privileges we 
‘ are invefted with as Chriftians, ‘True humility doth not ab- 
* folutely 
* Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, P. 188. +. Ib. 
P- 149, 147. 3 : 
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“ folutely exclude all fenfe of our own good qualities and jet- 
* tainments ; but it tempers the fenfe we have of them with a 
* juft conviGtion of our abfolute dependence upon God for 
« every good thing we are poflefled of, and of our manifold fins, 
‘infirmities, and defects. It is oppofed to a vain-glorious 
“ boafting and felf-fufficiency, and to fuch a high conceit of 
© our abilities and merits, as puffeth us up with a prefumptu- 
“ous confidence in ourfelves, and. contempt of others, and 
* which is indeed one of the greateft hinderances to our pro- 
* grefs in the moft excellent and worthy attainments. It ma~ 
« nifefteth itfelf towards God, by an entire, unreferved fubjec- 
‘ tion and refignation to his authority and will, by proper .ac- 
‘ knowledgements of our.own unworthinefs before him, and a 
“fenfe of our continual dependence upon him, and conftant 
‘ need of his gracious affiftance. And it expreiieth itfelf to- 
* wards men, by caufing us to yield a due fubmiffion to our fu- 
“ periors, and to be affable and condefcending to our inferiors, 
* courteous and obliging towards our equals, in honour preferring 
< one another, 2s St. Paul exprefleth it, and ready to bear with 
< each other’s weaknefles and infirmities. In a word, it dif- 
“ fufeth its kindly influence through the whole of our deport- 
< ment, and all the offices of life. Nothing is fo hateful as 
‘« pride-and arrogance. And true humility is fo amiable, fo en- 
‘ gaging, fo necellary to render.a perfon agreeable, that noman 
< can hope to pleafe, who hath not at leaft the appearance of it. 
¢ Our author himfelf obferves, that, ‘¢ among well-bred people, 
‘a mutual deference is affected, contempt of others difguif- 
“ed*.” And that ‘* as we are naturally proud and feltith, 
<¢ and apt to aflume the preference above others, a polite man 
<< is taught to behave with deference towards thofe he converf{es 
*¢ with, and'to yield the fuperjority to. them in all the common 
<< occurrences of fociety +.”  Sothat according to him a fhew 
< of humility, and preferring others to ourfelves, is a neceflary 
¢ part of good behaviour ; and'yet ‘he is pleafed to reckon hu- 
¢ mility among thofe things that neither render a man a more 
¢ valuable member of fociety, nor qualify him for the enter- 

vob LD bei ‘ tainment 


* Enquiry concerning the Principles- of Morals, p. 161, 162, 
+ Moral and political Bflays, p.184, 185. 
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§ tainment of company ; but, on the contrary, crofs thofe de- 
‘ firable purpofes, and harden the heart, and four the temper. 
* But, enough of Mr, Hume ; who, if we: may judge of him 
¢ by his writings, will fcarce be charged with the fault of hav- 
* ing carried humility to an excefs. A pity it is that he hath 
not made a better ufe of his abilities and talents, which 
¢ might have laid a juft foundation for acquiring the praife he 
“feems fo fond of, as well:as rendered him really ufeful te 
¢ the world; if he had been as induftrious to employ them in 
§ ferving and promoting the excellent caufe of religion, as he 
* hath unhappily been in endeavouring to weaken and one 
§ it.’ 
Lerter 5. 
Speaking of Lord Bolingbroke’s objetion to an inferior de- 
ndent evil being, fuch as Satan is reprefented to be, Dr 
eland has this paflage : 
© That God made creatures of a noble order, and of fublime 
¢ capacities and powers, vaftly fuperior to man, is what our au 
* thor himfelf allows to be very probable *. And.as it is rea~ 
¢ fonable to believe that they were made free agents, why may 
* it not be fuppofed that fome of them made a wrong ufe of 
$ their liberty, and became depraved and corrupt? And if one 
¢ of them of diftinguifhed power and dignity above the reft, by 
‘a perverfion of his great abilities, became eminent in evil 
¢ and wickednefs, and particularly inftrumental to draw others 
© to fin and difobedience, it cannot be pretended that this fup- 
¢ pofition carrieth any abfurdity in it. And.in fuch a cafe it 
* might be expeéted, ‘that he and his affociates would prove e- 
¢ nemies to all goodnefs and virtue, and that having fallen from 
$ their own felicity and glory, they would envy the happinefs 
‘of others, and endeavour ta draw them into guilt and mifery. 
¢ This is what we often fee bad men do, who are arrived to a 
¢ great degree>of corruption and depravity, His Lordfhip in- 
£ deed pretendeth, that the fuppofition of an inferior dependent 
§ being, who is affumed tobe the author of all evil, is more ab- 
$ furd than the doGtrine of two inlependent principles, the one 
$ good, the other evil. But it is evident to the common fenfe 


t te mankind, that there is a vaft difference between the fuppo- 
* {ition 


* Vol. IV. p.177. Vol. V. p. 329) 330 
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© fition of an almighty and independent evil being, a fuppofi- 
é tion full of abfurdity and horror, and that. of an inferiorde- 
* pendent being, who was made originally upright, but fell by 
‘his own voluntary defection into vice and wickednefs, and 
‘ who, though permitted in many inftances to do mifchief, and 
* to act according to his evil inclinations, as wicked men are 
© often permitted to do in this prefent ftate, yet! is ftill under 
“the fovereign controul of the:moft holy, wife, and power~- 
* ful governor of the world. For in this cafe we may be fure 
‘ from the divine wifdom, juftice, and goodnefs, that God will 
in the propereft feafon infli& a punifhment upon that evil 
© being, and his aflociates, proportionable to their crimes ; and 
© that in the mean time he fets bounds to their malice and rage, 
“ and provideth fufficient affiftances for thofe whom they en- 
« deavour to feduce to evil, whereby they maybe enabled to 
“repel their temptations, if it be not their own faults: and 
* that he will in his fuperior wifdom bring good out of their 
© evil, and over-rule even their malice and wickednefs, for 
« promoting the great ends of his government. ‘This is the 
‘ reprefentation made to us of this matter in the Holy Scrip- 
“tures; and’ there is nothing in all this that can be proved te 
* be contrary to found reafon. And we may juftly conclude, 
‘ that in the final iffue of things, the wifdom as well as righte- 
“ oufnefs of this part of the divine adminiftrations wil] moft 
« illuftrioufly appear.’ 
LETTER 6, 

‘ Among other charges Lord Bolingbroke bringeth againft St. 
© Paul, one is that of madnefs. He afks, ** Can he be lefs 
“< than mad, who boafts a revelation fuperadded to reafon to 
“* fupply the defeéts of it, and who fuperadds reafon to revela- 
“<< tion, to fupply the defeéts of this too, at the fame time? 
“<< This is madnefs, or there is no fuch thing incident to our 
“‘ nature.” And he mentions feveral perfons of great name 
‘as having been guilty of this madnefs, and particularly St. 
‘ Paul*. ‘Thatreafon and revelation are in their feveral ways 
‘ neceflary, and affiftant to each other, is eafily: conceivable, 
“and fo far-from being an abfurdity, that it isa certain truth. 
* But the ftrefs of his Lordfhip’s obfervation- lies wholly. in, the 

, * turn 


* Lard Bolingbreke’s works, Vol. IV. Pp. 172, 
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€ tutn of the expreffion, and in the improper way of putting the 
“cafe. That revelation may be of fignal ufe to affift and en 
‘ lighten our reafon in the knowledge of things which we 
‘ could not have known at all, or not fo certainly by our own 
* unaffifted reafon without .it, is plainly fignified by St. Paul, 
* and is what the whole Gofpel fuppofes. And on the other 
‘hand it is manifeft, that reafon is neceflary to our underftand- 
* ing revelation, and making a proper ufe of it; and that in 
‘ judging:of that revelation, and of its meaning and evidences, 
* we muft exercife our reafoning faculties and powers: 7. e. 
‘revelation fuppofeth us to be reafonable creatures, and to 
‘have the ufe of our reafon, and addrefleth us as fuch. But 
‘ this doth not imply that revelation is defective, or that reafon 
‘ is fuperadded to fupply the defects of it. For let revelation 
* be never fo fufficient and perfec in its kind, or well fitted to 
‘.anfwer the end for which it is given, yet ftill reafon is ne- 
‘ ceflary to underftand and apply it. ‘This is St. Paul’s fcheme, 
* and there is nothing in it but what is perfeétly confiftent. It 
* is evident from his writings that he fuppofeth the revelation 
© which hath been given to be fufficient for all the. purpofes for 
© which it. was defigned, able to make us wife unto. falvation, 
‘ and to inftruét. us in things of great importance, which rea- 
“ fon, if left merely to itfelf, could not have difcovered. And 
‘ at the fame'time he fuppofeth thofe to whom the revelation is 
“ publifhed to be capable of exercifing their reafoning facul- 
‘ ties for examining and judging of that revelation, and ex- 
‘ horteth them to do fo*. And though he frequently afferteth 
© his own apoftolical authority, and the revelation he received 
‘ from Jefus Chrift, yet he ufeth a great deal of reafoning in 
« all his epiftles. Thus are reafon and revelation to be joined: 
“ together, and are mutually helpful to one another. - And in 
© this view there is a real harmony between them. And what 
© there is in this fcheme that looks like madnefs is hard to 
$ fee.’ 

In Dr. Leland’s 7th LETTER, after fome very judicious re- 
flections on the neglect of good and virtuous education amongft 


us, the reader will be pleafed to fee him recommending the 
example 


* See 1Cor.x.15. 1 Thef v. 2r. 
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example of a perfonage of the higheft character and diftindlion, 
in thefe words : 

¢ How. agreeable is it to. behold scllsiensloted Pa a 
¢ children bred up in the fear of God, their minds. early prin- 
‘ cipled with juft notions of things, and good affe&tions, and 
‘ worthy habits, carefully cherifhed and improved! Thofe.of 
* the one fex, formed under the influence of religion to a juft 
¢ and delicate fenfe of purity and yirtue, and: to that modefty 
‘ and gentlenefs-of manners and behaviour, which hath been 
‘ always efteemed one of their lovelieft ornaments: "Thofe of 
€ the other, trained up by a proper inftitution and difcipline to 
* a rational piety, and the government of their appetites and 
¢ paflions, and to a juft and manly fenfe of what is truly ho- 
‘ nourable, virtuous, and praife-worthy. And here again the 
‘ fame great example prefenteth itfelf of a.moft eminent PER- 
* sonacGe of the higheft pignity, who, amidftall the pomps 
¢and fiendors of a court, hath efteemed it one of her moft 
‘ pleafing employments, to infpect the education of her illuf- 
¢ trious offspring ; and to this hath applied her princely cares, 
« and perfonal attendance. And furely it muft be the earneft 
‘ wifh.of every good mind, that fhe may have the. fincere and 
‘ noble fatisfactian of feeing them grow up under her tender 
* and watchful eye, in every virtue and excellence, which may 
¢ render them public ornaments and bleffings, and. diffufe a,bene- 
¢ ficial and extenfive influence, of great ufe in-the. prefent age, 
‘and the effects of which may be tranfmitted’ to posereling 

‘ generatidns.’ 

We need not perhaps inform our readers that this truly 
noble and exalted character can only belong to that beft of mo- 
thers and of women her Royal Highnefs the Princefs. Dowager 
of Wales. | 

In a pofticript to this letter Dr. Leland takes notice of a book 
(which had not indeed been fufhciently taken notice of before, 
though a work of very great merit) intitled the Criterion ; writ- 
ten by the Rev. Mr. Doxglafs, the ingenious author of a vindi- 
cation of Malton againit Lauder, publifh’d fome. years. fince; 
this book Dr. Le/aind juftly obferves, is in regard to every part 
of it, a learned and accurate performance, and may do great 
fervice to the chriftian and proteftant caufe. 


5 Dr. 
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Dr. Leland’s eighth and laft letter, wherein he fhews the 
tendency of irreligion and vice to bring mifery and ruin upon 
us, and which is written in‘a vein of piety and goodnefs peculiar 
to this excellent author, concludes:thus : : 

« Upon the whole, the beft thing that can be wifhed, for the 
© honour of God, for the happinefs of mankind,.and for the real 
¢ welfare of our country, is, that a hearty zeal for the know- 
© ledge and practice of our holy religion may have a revival 
¢ among us: and that perfons. of all orders and»conditions may 
‘join in contributing to promote its facred interefts. And not- 
‘ withftanding the corruption too juftly complained of, there 
“are many, I am perfuaded, among us, and may thé number 
© of them daily increafe, who are earneftly defirous to do this. 
“Every man has it in ‘his power to contribute fomething to- 
“wards it, at leaft by endeavouring to walk in @ converfation 
* becoming the Gofpel. But there are fome perfons who have 
“peculiar advantages for doing honour and fervice to Chri- 
“ftianity. Thofe efpecially that are diftinguifhed by their 
* high rank, their fortune and quality, fhould make ufe of the 
“influence this gives them for recommending and promoting 
“true religion and virtue, which will add a luftre to their titles 
© and dignities, and is one of the beft ways they can take to fhew 
* their regard to the public happinefs. Magiftrates fhould ac- 
“count it their duty and their honour to.employ the authority 
“they afe invefted with, for ferving the interefts of religion, 
© and difcountenancing vice and wickednefs ; fince for this pur- 
“ pofe they are appointed, that they may be for the punifhment of 
© evil-doers, and for the praife of them that do well. And it is then 
¢ that their authority will have its proper influence, when it is 
“ftrengthened by that of their own good example. But above 
‘all, they who are honoured with the charaéter of the minifters. 
“of the holy Jefus fhould make it the very bufinefs of their 
¢ lives to fpread and promote real vital Chriftianity, to inftruct 
«the people in its important doétrines,. and build them up in 
“ their moft holy faith, and to enforce upon_them the exeel- 
* lent duties it enjoins, by all the powerful and moft engaging 
© motives which the gofpel fets before us. And that their in- 
* ftru@tions may have the proper effect, it highly concerneth 


“them to keep themfelves free from the fa/fbisnadle vices and 
« falltes 
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< follies of the age, and to endeavour to be enfamples to their 
‘ flocks, by a well-tempered zeal, piety, and charity, and the, 
‘ virtues of a holy life. Thus will they not only do the higheft 
‘ fervice to religion, but procure the greateft honour to them- 
‘ felves, and the moft juft veneration for their facred charac- 
‘ ter, which, where it is not difgraced by a conduct unworthy 
‘ of it, naturally demandeth the efteem and regard of all the 
* true friends to religion and virtue. 

‘ For thefe valuable and excellent purpofes, may the God 
© of all grace pour forth his holy Spirit upon all orders and de- 
‘ grees of men in thefe nations, that, as they bear the ho-. 
* nourable name of Chriftians, they may adorn the doétrine of 
© God our Saviour in all things; and, being filled with the know~ 
‘ ledge of his will in all wifdom and fpiritual underfianding, may 
* walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleafing, being fruitful in 
© every good work. 

<I may be thought perhaps to have infifted too largely up- 
€on thefe things. But I cannot but think, that one of the 
¢ principal things which ought to be propofed in books written 
‘in defence of Chriftianity, fhould be not merely to promote 
‘ the {peculative belief of it, but to engage men to that which 
‘is the main defign of its excellent doctrines, as well as pre- 
‘cepts, a holy and a virtuous practice.’ 

The fhort extraéts which we have here given of Dr. Le- 
land’s performance will, we apprehehend, . be more than fuffi- 
ficient inducements to our reader to purchafe and perufe the. 
whole with that attention which it fo highly deferves. The 
three volumes together, do certainly comprize the moft per- 
fect and complete anfwer to the deiftical writers yet extant, 
and cannot be too often read or too much admired by all the 
friends of Truth, Religion, and Virtue. 





Art. II. Opes by Mr. Mafon. 4te. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


HE author of thefe Odes is already too well known to 
the literary world to ftand in need of our recommenda- 
tion, and his character, as a poct, too firmly eftablifhed to 
dread our cenfure or reproof. We fhall therefore give our 
opinion 
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opinion of the little pieces before us, with the utmoft freedom 
and impartiality. Ode-writing feems, of late years, to have 
crept into more than ordinary favour and efteem amongft us, 
though there is, perhaps, fcarce any fpecies of poetry fo diffi- 
cult to. execute with fuccefs; as it requires the united powers 


_ of imagination andjudgment, together with a larger fhare of 


true creative genius of the divine particula aura, than is ne- 
ceflary (we had almoft faid) to any other performance. 


The fubjects of Mr. Ma/on’s three firft odes are well chofen,. 


Memory, Independency, and Melancholy ; fubjeéts of a very 
interefting and extenfive nature, and abounding with an infi- 
nite variety of images to awaken the fancy of the poet, and 
engage the reader’s attention. Notwithftanding which, in the 
firft Ode to Memory, we meet with no very ftriking fenti- 
ments, though the diétion is chafte and correét, and the d- 
fcription (which is our author’s greateft excellency) extremely 
foft and harmonious, as will appear from the following extract, 
where {peaking of the,power of Memory to recall every agree- 
able object, he fays, 


¢ Or, if bleak winter, frowning round, 

‘ Difrobe the trees, and chill the ground, 
‘She, mild magician, waves her potent wand ; 
‘ And ready fummers meet her wing’d command. 

‘ See, vifionary funs arife, 

¢ Mid filver clouds, and azure fkies ; 
© See, fportive ee hs curl the crifped ftreams ; 
¢ Thro’ fhadowy brakes light glance the fparkling beams : 

¢ While, near the fecret mofs-grown cave, 

¢ That ftands befide the chryftal wave, 
© Sweet eccho, rifing from her rocky bed, 
© Mimics the feather’d chorus o’er her head.’ 


Though we do not much admire curling the cri/ped ftream, 


becaufe if the ftream is already cri/ped, we apprehend the cur/-- 


, 


ing to be unneceflary. 

His addrefs to Milton, at the clofe, is well imagined, and 
indeed the only part of the Ode which gave us any great plea- 
fure in the ‘perufal, though that is too long, and we think 


shefe lines 
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¢ Each fcene, that Tiber’s bank fupply’d ; 
‘ Each grace, that play’d on Arno’s fide ; 
¢ The tepid gales, thro’ Tecan Las that fly ; 
‘ The blue ferene, that fpreads Hefperia’s fky.’ 
which certainly contain nothing remarkably curious, might 
have been omitted, as might alfo what follows: 


‘ Thy ample mind 
¢ Each charm receiv’d, retain’d, combin’d.’ 





Which though it may be ¢rue, we cannot allow to be very 


poetical. 

The fecond Ode to Independency has, in our opinion, much 
more merit than any of the reft. His mention of Andrew 
Marvell ts prettily introduced in the following lines, 


‘ As now o’er this lone beach I ftray ; 

«* Thy fav’rite fwain oft ftole along, 

¢ And artlefs wove his Doric lay, 

‘ Far from the bufy throng. 

‘ Thou heard’f{t him, goddefs, itrike the tender ftring, 
« And badft his foul with bolder paffions move : 
“ Strait thefe refponfive fhores forgot to ring, 
¢ With beauty’s praife, or plaint of flighted love ; 
‘ To loftier fights his daring genius rofe, 


¢ And led the war, ’gainft thine, and freedom’s foes.’ 


The 6th and 7th ftanzas, with which we fhall prefent our 
readers, are extremely picturefque. 


“¢ Fond youth! to Marvel’s patriot fame, 
" << Thy humble breaft muft ne’er afpire. 
“© Yet nourifh ftill the lambent flame ; 
“¢ Still {trike thy blamelefs lyre : 
<¢ Led by the moral mufe fecurely rove ; 
‘¢ And all the vernal fweets thy vacant youtlr 
<¢ Can cull from bufy fancy’s fairy grove, 
«¢ Or hang their foliage round the fane of Truth: 
<< T’o arts like thefe devote thy tuneful toil, 
«* And meet its fair reward in D’ Arcy’s finile.” 


@ «¢’Tis he, my fon, alone fhall chear 
“¢ Thy fickning foul; at that fad hour, 
‘© When o’er a much-lov’d parent’s bier, 


*« Thy duteous forrows fhower : 





“ At 


© idrew Marvell, born at Kixefon upon Hull in the year 1620. 
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« At that fad hour, when all thy hepes decline; 

«¢ When pining care leads on her pallid train, 

“¢ And fees thee, like the weak, and widow’d vine, 
«© Winding thy blafted tendrills o’er the plain. 

“¢ At that fad hour fhall D’Arcy lend his aid, 

‘¢ And raife with friendfhip’s arm thy drooping head.” 


There is great elegance and propriety in the thought of 


hanging the foliage of fancy round the fone of truth. The 


lines alluding to the death of the author’s father have this pe- 
culiar beauty in them, that they feem to be the diétates of a 
feeling and tender heart, and are expreffive of that upright 
and ingenuous mind, for which all who have the pleafure of 
Mr. Mofon’s acquaintance know him to be fo eminently di-. 
ftinguifhed. 

The tranfition to his patron and benefaétor, whom he fo 
juftly celebrates, at the conclufion, is eafy and natural; and 
the compliment to Lord Holderneffe in the laft lines, where he 


fays, in the perfon of Independency, 


<< T fend the gift divine ° 
“© To him, who calls thee 4zs yet makes thee mine.’ 


gives us an, idea of his Lordfhip’s beneficence, which cannot 
fail to recommend him in the ftrongeft manner te all the friends 
of literature. 

The third Ode, on Melancholy, did not, we muft acknow- 
ledge, anfwer our expectation, which might perhaps be raifed 
too high by the promifing dignity and importance of the fubjeét, 
though we apprehend at the fame time that fuch of our readers 
as are captiyated by fmooth verfe and mere deferiptien, will 
not be difpleafed at the following lines : 


¢ Why lure me from thefe pale retreats ? 
© Why rob me of thefe penfive fweets? 
¢ Can mufic’s voice, can beauty’s eye, 
«Can painting’s glowing hand, fupply 
* A charm fo fuited to my mind, 
* As blows this hollow guft of wind, 
¢ As drops this little weeping rill 
‘ Soft-tinkling down the mofs-grown hill, 
¢ While thro’ the weft, where finks ‘the crimfon day, 
* Meek twilight flowly fails, and waves her banners grey ?” 
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The two laft are indeed extremely poetical.’ In the mext 
ftanza, {peaking of fancy, he fays, 


¢ She bids the waving afpin-fpray " 
© Quiver in Cadence to her lay ; 
« She bids the fringed Ofiers bow, 
¢ And ruftle oad the lake below, 
‘ To fuit the tenor of her gurgling fighs, 


* And footh her throbbing breaft with folemn fympathies.’ 
Such writing as this can never be difagreeable to the ear ; 
but it is not (at leaft in our opinion) of that fpecies which can 
reach the heart. Upon the whole, in regard to this fubject, 
we could wifh he had left it to his brother-bard whom he fo 
defervedly celebrates in his laft ftanza.—The penfive Gray, 


£ Whofe lofty genius bears along 
‘ ‘The confcious dignity of fong.’ 


There are few, perhaps, even of Mr. MJa/on’s moft fanguine 
friends who would not wifh with us to fee an Ode on Melan-~ 
choly by the excellent author of An Elegy written in a Country 
Church*yard. 

Mr. Majon’s fourth Ode, on the Fate of Tyranny, is a para- 
phrafe on the xivth chapter of the prophet Farah, and like 
all other paraphrafes of fcripture, whiclt we have ever yet 
feen, infinitely beneath the divine original. But that the 
reader may judge for himfelf, we fhall fubjoin a fhort fpe- 


cumen. 


‘4. How hath the oppreffor ceafed! the golden city ceafed ! 
~ © 5. The Lord hath broken the fiaff of the wicked, and the 


© fceptre of the rulers.’ 


‘ Oppreffion dies: the city falls : 
¢ Behold fhe bows her golden walls ! 
‘ Jehovah breaks the tyrant’s rod. 
¢ The fon of wrath whofe ruthlefs hand 
¢ Hurl’d defolation o’er the land, 
« Has run his raging race, Has clos’d the {cene of blood. 


‘ Chiefs arm’d around behold their vanquifh’d Jord ; 
© Nor fpread the feven-told fhield, nor grafp the vengeful fword. 


© Farth 
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* Earth fees, and fmiles. O’er all the) plain, 
‘ Peace fpreads her olive-fcepter’d reign, | 
‘ And nature lifts the choral fong. 





© 11 Thy pomp is brought down to the grave, and the noife of 
‘ thy viols : the worm is fpread under thee, and the worms cover 


© thee. 


‘12 How art thou fallen from heaven, O Lucifer, fon of the 
© morning! how art thou cut down to the ground, which didft 


© weaken the nations.’ 


‘ Where is thy pomp, thy feftive throng, 
‘ Thy revel dance, and wanton fong? 
‘ Proud king! corruption faftens on thy breaft ; 
* And calls her crawling brood, and bids them fhare the feadt. 


 ©O Lucifer ! thou orient Star ; 
¢ That roll’d the morning’s rofy car, 
* Refulgent, thro’ th’ etherial way : 
© How art thou fall’n, thou fon of light! 
* How fall’n from thy meridian height! 
© Who faidft the diftant poles fhall hear me, and obey. 
* High, o’er the ftars, my fapphire throne fhall glow, 
* And, as JEHOVAH’s felf,. my voice the heav’ns fhall bow.’ 


The rhymes glow and dow, according to the general pro- 
nunciation of the word dow, is faulty. 


* Js this the man that made the earth to tremble, that did fbake 
< kingdoms ? 

‘17 That made the world as a wildernefs, and deftroyed the 
« cities thereof, that opened not the houfe of his-prifoners ?’ 


« Juft heav’ns! is thus thy pride imperial gone? 
«Is this poor heap of duft the king of Babylon ? 


‘Is this the man, whofe nod 
« Shook kingdoms: whofe inexorable rod 
« Levell’d majettic cities? Where he trod, 
* € Famine purfued, and frown’d ; 
¢ Karth figh’d, and, all around, 
* Saw her fair elds transform’d to defarts dry ; 
‘ While, at his crouded prifon’s gate, 
¢ Grafping the keys of fate, 
¢ Stood ftern captivity.’ 
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The image of ftern captivity, grafping the keys of fate, appear 
to us ftrained, unnatural, and unintelligible. 


< 23 [will alfo make it a poffeffion for the hittern, and pools of 
‘water: and I will fweep jt with the befom of deftruction, faith 
© the Lord of bhofts.’ 
- € Where yon proud city ftood, 
‘ Pil fpread the ftagnant flood ; 
© And ehere the bittern m the fedge fhall lurk, 
¢ Moaning with fullen ftrain: 


‘ While, fweeping o’er the plain, 
‘ Deftruction ends her work.’ 


_ The poetry here js doubtlefs very flat and infipid ; the mani- 
feft inferiority of the paraphrafe to the text (which fo unfor- 
tunately glares on the oppofite page of the odes) need not be 
any farther infifted on. 

We {hall conclude our obfervations on this work by obferv- 
ing that we are far from denying it fome merit, but cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Ade/cu’s friends, though they may .pay 
fome regard tothe writer of the four Odes, will rather chufe te 
chara&terife him as the author of Elfrida. 


—_ 





Art. Ill. The Practice of PainTING and PERSPECTIVE 
made cafy: in which is contained, the Art of painting in Oil, 
with the method of Colouring, under the Heads of Firkt Paint- 
ing, or Dead-colouring ; Second Painting; ‘Third or Laft 
Painting ; Painting Back-grounds ; On Copying ; Drapery- 
painting; Landichape-painting; and a new, fhort, and fa- 
miliar Account of the Art of Perfpettive, illuftrated with copper- 
plates, engraved by Mr. Vivares. By ‘Thomas Bardwell, 
Painter. Ato. Pr. tos. 6d. Millar. if 


HE painters are no doubt greatly obliged to Mr. Bard- 
well for this treatife, the refult of his ftudies after Titian, 
Rembrandt, and Van Dyck, and of his own laborious expe- 
rience, through a tedious courfe of mi) takes, which he is not 
afhamed to own. Such of.our readers 2s want to be practically 


infiructed by Mr. Bradweli’s rules, mutt have xeceurfe to the 
treatile 
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‘treatife itfelf. Others may learn his general defign, and the 
method he has followed, from his own introduétion. 

«It is,’ fays he, < an obfervation of Pliny’s, that the an- 
‘* cients painted with four colours only, and out of them made 
* all their teints. Monfieur De Piles is of opinion, that it was 
‘out of thefe they made their grounds, or what we eall the 
© dead-colouring. 

“ How it really was, time has put it out of our power to de- 

“termine: But.if we fuppofe thofe four principal colours in 
‘ perfection, then, I think, it can be no longer doubted, but 
* that from them might be made all the various colours in na- 
“ture. For my part, I cannot believe, that the four capital 
* colours of the ancients would mix to that furprifing perfec- 
“tion we fee in the works of Titian and Rubens. And if we 
“have no certain ‘knowledge of their method of colouring 
‘who lived in the laft century, how fhould we underftand 
« theirs who lived near two thoufand years ago? And why the 
« method and prattice of colouring, which was fo well known 
*to Rubens and Van Dyck, fhould not be continued down to 
« the prefent mafters, is to me furprifing | 
— ©I muft confefs, I have often thought, and ftill believe, 
“that thofe painters, who had acquired fo fine a manner of 
* colouring, might, if they pleafed, have communicated it to 
“ pofterity in writing: But I never heard, that any attempt 
“-was made towards it; though ’tis probable there might be 
“€fome. It is aftonifhing, neverthelefs, all Europe fhould 
‘ fuffer alike at the fame time, for want of that franknefs and 
* generous fpirit, which might have been expected from thofe 
‘* mafters ; and which would have done the world more fervice 
« than their pictures. 
+ © It is plain from the works of their pupils, that they knew 
* it, becaufe in their pictures we fee the fame fort-of colours 
¢ and colouring: And from the little variety of capital co- 
«jours, and famenefs of method ufed by them, it is not to be 
‘doubted but the whole was contained in a few principles, 
< neither difficult nor tedious. 

« If we trace the art through its feveral declenfiens, we fhall 
‘find Rembrandt, who was mafter of all the parts of colour- 
« ing in the higheft degree, lived to the year 1668, Next to 
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‘him was Zoufi, who died in England about eight years. after. 
* Lely lived in the year 1680. Reily, who was. Zou/?’s difciple, 
‘ furvived them, and was left the beft colourift we had. Mr. 
* Richardfon, who died about the year 1745, was his pupil; 
‘but in my opinion, in point of merit much his inferior. 
‘ Reily, I think, declined in the fame proportion to Zou/?, 
* that Zou/? did to Rembrandt. 

‘ As all thefe mafters, from Rembrandt, funk gradually below 
€ each other in the art of colouring, we may with certainty 
‘ date the declenfion of that art from him. 

¢I cannot attribute this gradual degeneracy in the know- 
‘ledge of fo charming an art to any thing but inability, or 
‘ want of that generofity I have before mentioned, or both. 
‘ Though thefe gentlemen were not able to give us fo perfect 
‘an account, as the great mafters, yet they might have com- 
‘ municated what they learned from them; and if it was 
¢ againft their own private intereft to have publifhed it whilft 
‘ they practifed, they fhould, out of a general regard to men 
‘ of tafte, and to the art itfelf, have left it behind them, to have 
‘ given to pofterity an opportunity of reaping the benefit of 
‘ their ftudies, 

‘1 flatter myfelf that the following fheets, compiled origi- 
‘nally for my own ufe, contain fomething that may be of 
‘ confequence in ftudying this art; and hope the practicable 
‘method of colourjig here laid down, which. has been the 
* refult of much ftudy, and long experience, and which I now 
‘ ufe, will be found both ufeful and agreeable, 

‘In the courfe of ftudying this part of my art, as I could 
‘ have no affiftance frorh the living, I found myfelf obliged to 
‘make my court to the dead; I mean their works. And 
* though I have had very little opportunity to ftudy even them ; 
‘ yet, from the few I have copied, | have, after a tedious 
© courfe of miftakes, at Jaft, by mere dint of labour, and the 
‘ affiftance of genius, fuch as it is, found the following me- 
* thod of colouring very eafy and epeditious, 

‘ Painters, fays De Piles, fpend many years in the fearch of 
knowledge, which they might have attained in a little time, had 
© they bit at firft upon the right path. ‘This truth I have ex- 

perienced ; and confeis, that the works of Van Dyck and 
3 * Rembrandt 
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“ Rembrandt are the fureft guides. to nature.» It is out-of thefe 
* moft excellent mafters, that I have eftablithed my method: 
‘ It is from:their pictures I have found the firft lay of colours ; 
‘ and from them I have learned the virgin teints, and finifhing 
‘ fecrets; though I have always applied them to practice from 
* nature. 

‘ In the method of my work, I begin with a fhort and plain 
‘account of the principal colours ufed in the flefh: Next I 
‘ follow with the principal teints. 

‘ Firft painting, or dead-colouring. Second painting. Third, 
© or laft painting. . Of painting back-grounds. Some remarks 
“on copying. Of drapery-painting. Of landfchape-paint- 
‘ing. Anew, fhort, and familiar account of the art of er 
“ fpective. 

‘ All thefe particulars I have endeavoured. to make familiar, 
‘clear, and inftructive, without defign to flatter or offend ; 

‘ and through the whole courfe of the work I have had the ut- 
‘ moft regard to truth. 

‘ The motive of my publifhing is folely the benefit of the 
‘art. Such as are born with a happy genius, though deftitute 
‘ of a mafter or guide, may, from thefe Inftructions, acquire a 
‘ competent knowledge of colouring, almoft without ftudy- 


. ing. Here the lovers of painting, who ftudy for their plea- 


‘ fure and amufement, may be conducted eafily, ftep by ftep, 
“ to the fecrets of that art, which, of all the defigning ones, 
‘ affords perhaps the greateft pleafure to the mind. 

‘ It may be objeéted to me by fome, That my. own works 
“do not fhew I have either acquired or revived that art, 
‘which according to my own confeffion, has a long time 
‘lain dormant.’ I am fnot the proper perfon to anfwer this 
“ objection: Neverthelefs, I have fome copies by me, that I 
< will leave to judges to compare, in this point, with any 
‘painting that has been done for the laft fixty or feventy 
‘years. And I believe I could convince any artift, even m 
* twice painting a head from the great matters, that my method 
‘ will certainly anfwer to all their variety 06 colouring. . And 
« fure every fenfible painter will grant, that that method which 
“comes nearcft to Van Dyck and Rembrangt, will certainly 


§ be the neareft way to nature. : 
* ince 
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* Since I have eftablifhed myfelf in thefe principles, I muft 
‘ inform the reader, that I make no difference in the method of 
“the working between copying, and painting from nature. 
* Had I known, at my firft fetting out, as much as I have 
‘ fince learned, I fhould have approached. much nearer to 
*thofe great mafters. Others, who have the advantage of 
* youth, may, I ‘am perfuaded, attain the end I propofe.- It 
‘is for them that I write ; and moft fincerely with the rules 
« I lay down may contribute to reftere fo divine an art.) 

* Monfieur De Piles fays, Titian and Rembrandt prepared 
* their firft lay, or grounds, very near alike; and with colours that 
“ kindly united, and were as near to the life as poffible; on which 
‘ they laid their virgia teints with ight firokes of the pencil; and 
* thus they imitated the force and frefbnefs of nature ——They were 
© convinced that there were certain colours, which defiroyed each 
« other, if they were mixed to excefs; and that they fhould be as 
‘ little foaken as poffible by the motion of the pencil. 

‘It would be folly in any man, at this prefent time, to 
© afflume fo much knowledge in the art of painting, as mon- 
‘fieur De Piles really had; who was a man of genius and 
‘ learning, that made painting his principal fludy, and travelled 
“on purpofe to complete his knowledge in that delightful art + 


‘ was intimately acquainted with the painters in his time, who_ 


“ affifted him in ftudying the works of the great matters, 
‘ which he carefully examined ;. and from which he made his 
€ reflections, and judicious remarks. This was when the 
‘works of Van Dyck and Rembrandt were more in perfection, 
‘ and in an age when painting was better underftood. 

‘ Is it poffible for any thing to be more plain and intelligible, 
<« than thefe two moft excellent remarks of monfieur De Piles ; 
‘ which contain the principal matter and foundation of co- 
‘ louring? This is vaftly different from theirs, whofe colouring 
‘is, as they pretend, to,change and wear to the complexion : 
‘ Though this may anfwer their purpofes, yet none that ftudy 
‘ the art of colouring will, I hope, believe it. [It is certainly 
‘true, that the great mafters imitated nature in their firft 
* painting or dead-colouring, fo far as they could without 
‘ dirtying the colours, omitting only the finifhing touches and 
‘ colours, that fhould come laft; which I defign to fhew inthe 
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_ S courfe of this work, in the moft intelligible manner I can, 
© and exaétly to the rules and method of my prefent practice,’ 

The part in- which Mr. Bardwell has fucceeded the leaf, 
we take to be his principles of perfpective, tho’ he fays, they are 
delivered in a manner as yet unattempted, which requires no mathe- 
_matical knowledge to underfiand it. We think, on the contrary, 
that no method of perfpettive Thoiild be attempted at all, ~titt 
fome-certain principles of geometry are thoroughly under{tood ; 
without which the rules. will come out imperfect, lefs groeral, 
and more obfcure than they needed be, were the fubjeéts handled 
by a mathematician, He fays, ‘ The mathematicians require 
£ a mathematical demonftration of all the lineal parts of a 

< pidture?’ But the authors we have looked into fay quite the 
contrary: They fay, that in drawing figures which do not 
fall-under a geometrical definition, fuch as the contours of 
natural bodjes, the ornamental members in architecture, &c. 
perfpective can only fix certain /imits, ‘and the reft muft be 
* left to the eye and hand of a {kilful artift.”. Mr. Bardwell 
fays, * A painter is not to be confined ftrictly to the rules of 
* perfpective; but to make them fubfervient to his purpofes. 
* Nothing fhould tie wp his hands: He fhould not have his 

* genius imprifoned; but be at liberty to exprefs his idea, like 
¢ Gyotto, with one ftroke of his pencil ; and, as Fre/noy fays, 
§ let the compaffes be rather in his eyes than bis hands : There let 
‘him meafure diftin@ly every object by comparifon; which is 
‘the princjpal talent of a painter. If he is well acquainted 
£ with the principles of his art, he will not ftop at the dry 
‘rules of geometry, whilft his fancy is fketching all the prin- 
£ cipal parts of the picture: He will proceed with the whole; 
‘and then, after the defign is fixed, correct fuch parts as are 
f requifite with the rules of perfpedtive.’ 

This is very well, if the painter has been fo thoroughly 
grounded i in the APR that he has all the operations of 
jt in perfeét readinefs. But if a young painter was to.proceed 
in Mr. Bardwell’s method, it would foon appear that he had 
begun at the wrongend. His fketches would probably be too 
free to be capable of receiving correction from geometrical 
rules; or probably enough the painter would be too much en- 
amoured with them to allow they needed any. 


3 , | As 
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As to’the difference of opinion’ between’ our atithor and 
Mr. Highmore concerning Rubens’s cieling of the banquetting- 
houfe, the one affirming it is painted to three different points 
of view, the other that one point in the middle is fufficient, we 
leave it to our readers to go and judge for themfelves. 





Art. IV.» Maxims, CHARACTERS, and. REFLECTIONS, 
critical, fatirical, and moral. vo. Pr.4s. ‘Tonfon. 


Fi Nelend certainly produces a greater variety of character, 
than any other country in the known world; and the pe- 
culiarities of each individual are more ftrongly marked in this 
than in any other climate. We are indeed a nation of origi- 
nals; and our oddities are fo remarkable, that the natives of 
other countries never behold an Englifbman, without exprefling 
curiofity or furprize. ‘This variety is not limited to the contfti- 
tution of the mind, it diffufes itfelf through the compofition of 
the body. One caft of features, one tint of complexion, one 
proportion of ftature, generally predominates through a whole 
people, throughout all the parts of the globe, except in Eng- 
land, where we find all thefe furprifingly variegated——both 
phyfical and moral caufes feem to contribute’ to this ftrange 
diverfity. Several ingenious philofophers have clearly demon- 
ftrated from hiftorical obfervation, that a national character de- 
pends in a great meafure upon the nature of the climate to 
which that nation is conftantly expofed ; and if this is the cafe, 
we can eafily account for the variety fo confpicuous in this 
country, which is fubject to a perpetual viciffitude of all the 
climates that ever affected the atmofphere. But, our charac- 
ters are perhaps more ftrongly influenced by that fpirit of li- 
berty and independance, which enables every man to purfue his 
own natural byas and turn of thinking, without fear of pu- 
nifhment or cenfure. Our fingularities grow up as nature im- 
planted them. Our education is as various as the whims and 
caprices of our parents: our enquiries are unlimited and unre- 
ftrained. We are not over-awed in our politics, or reftricted 
in our notions of religion; but at liberty to drigk at every 
fountain of {cience, and give a loofeto every flight of ima- 
gination. | 
As 
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- As England therefore is fo fertile of charaéter, the author of 
the performance now before us, could not have chofen a more 
agreeable field for the exercife of his obfervation ; and we with 
pleafure acknowledge he has made a very good. ufe of his dif- 
cernment. His remarks are judicious and pertinent, his cha- 
racters well drawn, and many of them expofed in very uncom- 
mon points of view ; which inveft them with an air of novelty, 
and recommend them to the attention of the reader. One who 
does not confider how apt two different perfons will be to think 
alike on the fame fubjects, would imagine from thefe. maxims 
and reflections, that the writer had been very converfant with 
the writings of Rochefaucault and la Bruyere; but, as he himfelf 
very juftly obferves in the preface, ‘ The fimilitude of thofe 
‘ paflages is a very confiderable proof that the fentiments they 
“contain are true.—— As a remarkable air of candor runs 
through the performance, the author will forgive us for a few 
tranfient animadyerfions upon what we apprehend to be the 
defects of his piece. The firft is altogether mechanical, 
namely, want of method ; in confequence of which the reader’s 
memory is left in perplexity and confufion. Had the maxims 
been arranged in the manner of /a Bruyere, they would have 
made much more diftinct impreffions upon the mind, and we 
fhould have known where to recur for any fingle reflection, 
which we muft now fearch for in an undiftinguifhed medley. 
Our next objeétion lies againft the ufe of French words and 
phrafes, which, notwithftanding the apology made in the pre- 
face, we are forry to fee introduced into any Englifb perform- 
ance of merit; becaufe we are fully perfuaded, that there ‘is 
no idea which an Englifhman may not exprefs in his own 
tongue. Such promifcuous ufe of foreign words and idioms, 
relaxes the nerves and deftroys the uniformity of our language. 
An Englifh performance, befpangled in this manner, looks like a 
piece of broad cloth interfected with threads of tinfel. The author 
of this work feems to have writ fome of his reflecttons in the 
French tongue: for, the third maxim is an idiom of that lan- 

ge: © The beft heads can but misjudge in caufes belonging 
< to the jurifdiction of the heart.’ The fentence, as it now 
ftands, implies, that all the harm the beft heads can do, is to 


a in caules belonging to the jurifdiction of the heart. 
} -* And 
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And that is harm enough, in all confeience. Whereas the 
author’s meaning is, that ¢ the very beft heads can be no judges 
¢ in caufes belonging to the jurifdiction of the heart.’ The 
French words interfperfed through the work ne: gauche, for 
filly; placé, accomplifhed ; aceommodage, drefs ; l’efprit faux, 
wrong-headed ; /e/prit chagrin, peevifh; mignon, favourite or: 
darling ; ; bon ton, good nature; celane fart pas fon effet, lofes 
its effect; i] me penetre que Tecorce des hommes, he is but 
fkin-deep in his penetration ; petit maitre manque, an ill-finifh’d 
coxcomb ; fatre l'agreable, to affeét pleafantry ; (air du monde, 
a fafhionable appearance, &e. 

Maxims, we apprehend, ought to be equally concife and 
perfpicuous, fo as to flafh conviction at fight; but fome of 
thofe before us, feem intended rather as riddles to exercife the 
imagination, than apothégms to convince the mind, and take 
pofleffion of the memory. For example : 

« Pleafure is a game for which it will be in vain to fry, it 
«muft fart before you or you'll never find. 

¢ If you find your friend covetous, hope he is inconfiftent 
* too——he has nothing elfe for it. 

* Nothing fo difficult as tracing effects into caufes; nothing 
© fo quick as the invention of caufes for effeéts.’ 

« The great fault of the human underftanding, is not the not 
going well, but the not ftapping well.’ 

¢ The fenfes feed fentiment, and fentiment the fenfes.’ 

¢ On the depth of forrow will fometimes float a fuperficies 
“of undijjembled gaiety ; but the funfhine of joy will never be 
* obfcured by the flightef{ vapour of real grief,’ 

¢ Though love and hatred-are as oppofite as fire and water, 
¢ yet do they fometimes fubfift in the breaft together towards 
‘ the fame perfon; nay, by their very oppofition and defire to 
‘ deftroy each other, are they ftrengthened and increafed.’ 

‘I know not whether actual difhonefty may not fometimes 
‘ be nearer allied to exalted virtue, than actual honefty.’ 

Are not thefe like ftudied paradoxes, intended to puzzle, ra- 
ther than inftruét. Maxims ought not only to be clear, but 
alfo conveyed in all the beauty and energy of expreffion. We 
are therefore forry to meet with fome vulgarifms and incorreét- 
nefics in the language, fuch as prime ever one another, generical- 
h, 
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ly, coxcomicalnefs, jemmyne/s, naturalnefs, poft-chay, beftirs him- 
Jef a few; a benevolent genii; muinuties, an eternal reciprocation, 
&c. The language is ftiffened with fome uncouth phrafes, 
borrowed from the claffics; as for inftance, whofe door hates 
the threfbold, &c. Sometimes the matter is comprefled almoft to 
fuffocation in half a line; fometimes it is dragged on to a 
whole page, fo that the fenfe becomes almoft broken-winded. 
Some few of the reflections feem to want weight or precifion ; 
exempli gratia: ‘ Error is often nourifhed by good fenfe.’ 

* Of how little credit to you will be the proof, that. you 
© would have done a very clever thing but from an accident hav- 
* ing intervened in your disfavour, compared to the demonftra- 
“tion of your having done a clever thing from an accident 
‘which intervened in your favour.’ 

‘ The claret-drinker hates the tafte of port, the port-drinker 
‘ prefers it to claret; and every foreigner fays of one and the 
‘ other, c’¢/? un beuvrage epais et deteftable. What! does habit, 
* then extend its dominion over, and give laws to the very 
* fenfes !’ 

‘ A fool is not always without wit ; and it is when he fhews 
“ wit, that he is infupportable : his wit is like an edged tool put 
‘ into the hands of a child ; without it he might be as harmlefs, 
“and poffibly as entertaining.’ 

« What a day’! the cold, the rain, the winds are paft, and a 
‘ glow of warmth, fplendor, and beauty, is fpread over the face 
* of the earth! my mind expanded and rejoiced in its influence, 
‘I contemplated nature in all its glory, and I felt, that thus 
* to contemplate nature was to be happy; my reafon was urged 
© to the moft pleafing confequences, and that I might indulge 
‘ it without interruption I returned again to my ftudy: here . 
‘ my attention was drawn to a number of flies, which I had left 
* in my window fcarce able to crawl, and which were now 
‘ fporting in the beams of the fun, and exulting in the vigour 
“and delight which the weather had infpired. Good God, 
‘am I then.a fly !’ 

Why fhould I think myfelf a fly, becaufe I am cheared by 
furifhine and fine weather ? might not the fly with as good rea- 
fon exclaim, * Good-God! am I then a man?’ 

i? 2 or ¢ Who 
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* Who can define prejudice ?” 

* A man fhould not be confcious of his own perfeétions ; 
‘ and yet, methinks, he fhould be confcious of them. I feel 
* fomething of a diftinGtion here, which is fo fine that it efcapes 
© every term of language.’ 

* What ideas are attached to thefe venerable old trees, that 
“ reverend ivy-growing wall! what inexpreffible delight I feet 
¢ when I inhabit thofe manfions of my youth !|——The old tur- 


* rets are deftroyed ; the trees fubmitted to the ftroke of the 


«ax: Good God ! is the delight then of my very foul, the en- 
‘ joyment of a rational being, connected with thofe ftones, 
* thofe fticks !’ 

We are rationally delighted with thofe objects on account of 
the aflociation of ideas which they produce; they recall the 
happy days of our infancy and youth ; they reftore a thoufand 
fcenes that are dear and tranfporting to our recolleétion. 

¢ Were I to compofe a triumvirate of great and fimilar ge- 
“niufes, 1 would put together three men whom you may pof- 
‘fibly think utterly unlike each other; I mean Swift, the 
“man of fun; prefident MJontefquieu, the philofopher; and 
© Scarlatti, the mufician. What difcoveries did they make of 
© diftant connections and beauties, till then unknown, each in 
* the different courfe of nature he purfued ; and therefore how 
‘ fimilar and how great is the triumvirate!’ We fhould be 
glad to know the difcoveries of this ftrange triumvirate. . 

Let us now come to the more pleafing tafk of exhibiting a 
few of the moft ftriking obfervations and characters in this 
performance : 

‘ There is a certain author who produces perpetual para- 
* doxes in my mind ; I am at alofs to decide whether he charms 
* or offends me moft, whether to call him the fir? of writers or 
“the /a/; and this one would think a difficulty likewife with 
* other people, for he has written what has had merit enough 
* to get into all hands, and defe&t enough to be flung out. of 
‘all. It is his great praife, his honour, that he is condemned 
‘by fenfible men, and applauded by weak womien ; for 
‘ the firft are often as ignorant of the powers of the heart, 
‘as the laft are of thofe of the underftanding. He is in 


“many particulars the moft minute, fine, delicate obferver of 
: ‘ human 
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* human nature I ever met with ; the moft refin’d and juft in 
‘ his fentiments ; but he often carries that refinement into pue- 
 rility, and that juftnefs into taftelefinefs ; he not only enters 
* upon thofe beautiful and touching diftinétions which the grofs 
“ conceptions of moft men are incapable of difcerning, but he 
¢ falls alfo upon the trivial filly circumftances of fociety, which 
* can have attractions only for a nurfery: this writer pofleffes 
‘ infinite powers both of delicacy and reafon, but. he poffeffes 
* not the judicious faculty of dire€ting thofe powers. He is de- 
‘ ficient in TASTE: hence he is irregular and falfe in his no- 
€ tions of the manners he treats of: he plainly ihews, that he 
‘ has neither from nature nor education the kind of intelligence, 
‘ which fhould guide him in the purfuit he attempts: his un- 
‘ derftanding feems to be hampered and confined ; it wants en- 
‘ largement, freedom, or to fay all in one word, TASTE ;_ his 
“men of the world are ftrange debauchées, his women ridi+ 
© culoufly outrées, both in good and bad qualities; parts there 
‘ are, not only of the moft refin’d, the moft elevated, I had 
‘ almoft faid the moft celeftial delicacy ; but even of gaiety, 
‘ eafe, and agreeablenefs: but you fee plainly that the writer 
‘is not A MASTER ; deficiencies, ftiffnefs, improprieties, break 
‘ in upon you at times, and fhock you: and you grieve that he 
< does not pleafe you more—or lefs,’ } 

‘ Though I lament the prefent depravity of Briti/p tafte, that 
¢ prefers the Chinefe to the Grecian and Roman architecture ; yet 
<I have objections to many parts even of thefe, though very 
¢ great examples are againft me; I mean thofe reprefentations 
‘ of monfters and incongruous figures ; of human faces ftuck 
‘to beafts bodies; of mouths for fpouts of water; of one 
“ creature’s leg joined to another’s thigh: all this, whatever 
« may be the authority, is in my opinion, FALSE-TASTE: I 
‘ think every part of architeéture fhould be judged by one rule, 
‘ and that the whole fhould be noble, fimple, and natural. ’ 

« It makes a philofopher fmile to reflect that the violent in- 
¢ centives of ambition fhould fo often ferve only to put men 
¢ upon ftudying, watching, working, toiling, well or ill, for 
‘ the fervice of thofe very perfons whom they look down upon 
‘ as fcarcely of the fame {pecies-with themfelves. How mor- 
‘ tifying, could they once be fenfible of it” 
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¢ The common contrivances of cunning, put me in mind of 
¢ the prefervative inftinét Ihave fometimes obferved in beafts, 
¢ which lays a plot that is extreamly artful and well-concealed 
‘ in many parts, but at the fame time left fo open in fome one, 
‘that it is perfectly eafy for fuperior intelligence to fee and 
§ underftand the whole complication of the contrivance.’ 

* As there is a zo which the man of gallantry perfeétly un- 
‘ derftands to mean yes, fo is there a yes which the man of de- 
‘-licacy perfetly underftands to mean ao. In the firft inftance, 
* if you have any difcernment you will difcover that while the 
“lips refufe, the heart concedes, and you will therefore be 
§ little mortify’d by the refufal. In thelaft inftance, if you have 
* any feeling you will difcern that while the lips grant, the heart 
‘ denies, and you will be as little flattered by the conceffion.’ 

There are likewife fome real characters of individuals, drawn 
with great expreffion and ftrength of colouring. 

We are, on the whole, very well pleafed with this perform- 
ance, which we recommend to the public as a work fraught 
with entertainment and inftruction; and the author will not 
take it amifs if we contribute our mite towards a fupplement 
for the fecond edition. ‘ Advice given to an author, even at 
© his own requeft, will often operate like a dofe of gall ad- 
¢ miniftred in the jaundice, it will be extremely difagreeable 
© to the patient: it may produce a falutary effe& upon his con- 
© ftitution ; but, part of the medicine will lie uneafy upon the 
* ftomach, and, ten to one, but he will fome time or other dif- 
* charge it in the face of his phyfician.’ 





Art. V. An Effay on the Writings and Genius of Pope. 8°. 
Pr. 5s. M. Cooper. 

F thofe who affect to read the Belles Lettres, one half do 

not prefume to judge for themfelves, and at a moderate 
computation, two thirds of the other half, judge amifs ; and yet 
they fhall be all profeffed critics. He of the firft fpecies, con- 
{cious of his own defeét, perufes a new performance with the 
fame fecrecy and circumfpection that a pickpocket ufes in mak- 
ing a conveyance of your handkerchief; and if queftioned con- 
cerning the work, will deny his having feen it with all the pre- 


varication of a veteran delinquent at the bar of the Old Bailey. 
This 
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This referve he maintains until he has extraéted the opinion or 
decifion of fome oracle, in whofe infallibility he confides. “Then 
no man affumes a more dogmatical air, in diftributing applaufe 
or denouncing cenfure.—Thofe of the other clafs are a kind of 
ferocious huflars, who fkirmifh on the fkirts of dulnefs, and 
her phalanx. ‘They are fudden, rafh, impetuous, and defperate, 
and flafh away at random without order, fkill, pity, or remorfe. 
They have a great deal of prefumption, and fome fpirit, which, 
properly reftrained and regulated by difcipline, might qualify 
them to fight in the ranks of true criticifm. The firft are like 
your babblers in the chace, which, without having any faga- 
city of their own, can only ferve to fill up the cry; the fecond 
fort refemble a breed of forward mongrils, not altogether de- 
void of nofes, but totally deftitute of breeding. The man of 
tafte muft expend his labours in reforming the judgment and 
enlightening the underftanding of thefe pretenders, and other 
novices of fenfibility, before they are qualified to maintain the 
character they aflume. This charitable tafk of improvement, 
the learned, who enjoy their eafe, ought to undertake for the 
benefit of mankind. This is the profefled aim of us, who pub- 
lifh our monthly lucubrations in the Critical Review; and we 
cannot help looking upon the author of the E/fay now before ° 
us, as one of our Coadjutors in the laudable fcheme we have 
projected. 

His performance contains obfervations on the following 
pieces by Pope: The Pajftorals, Sacred Eclogues, Windfor Foreft, 
Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, Chorufes in the Tragedy of Brutus, the 
dying Chriflian to his Soul, Effay on Critict{m, Rape of the Locke, 
Elegy to the memory of an unfortunate Lady, Prologue to Cato, 
Epilogue to Jane Shore, the Epi/tle of Sappho to Phaon, and of 
Eloifa to Abelard. ‘This firft volume of a work that will pro- 
bably comprehend a review of all Pope’s poetical compofitions, 
is divided into fix feétions, and is one of the few productions of 
this Gothic age, which we can with pleafure recommend to the 
public notice.—It breathes the fpirit of true criticfm, unbiafled 
by fordid prejudice or partiality.—It abounds in judicious re- 
marks, delivered with an air of candor and liberality.—It con- 
tains a great number of curious and entertaining anecdotes of 
literature, and is fraught with a world of erudition, perhaps too 
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oftentatioufly difplayed. Yet while we thus do juftice to the 
merits of the piece, we cannot fay it is altogether free from 
fome little improprieties both of diction and ientiment, which 
however may be eafily forgiven in confideration of the folid in- 
ftruction and entertainment it conveys. 

We fhall firft mention a few inaccuracies in the language 
by which we fhould judge the author to be a North-briton ; 
for, he ufes the word adduce, a verb peculiar to the Scotch dia- 
Jeét, and feveral uncouth phrafes, which do not feem to be of 
Englifh growth ; fuch as attention irrefiftibly awoke,— develope- 
ment, untuneablenefs, muficalnefs, feeming originality, Englifh lan- 
guage whofe original,—arrived at a poem, &c.—Let us next exa- 
mine fome of his opinions, in which we think he is fingular 
or fevere.—In his dedication to Dr. Young, he feems to under- 
value the merit of verfification, which we apprehend, has not 
yet been confidered in a proper point of view.—lIt has been 
commonly compared to the colouring or the chromatique part of 
the ars graphica, which adds nothing to the invention, defign, 
character, or expreffion of the performance; but is a fort of 
gaudy apparel, by means of which the artift fafcinates the eyes 
of the fpectator : hence this branch of the art is called picture 
fubdola lena fororis. Verfification not only includes the colour- 
ing of poctry, but even the drawing that gives energy and 
warmth, and the attitude which beftows elegance upon the 
figure.———-Let two writers, for example, produce the fame 
image upon paper, in verfe ; the one fhall be aukward, lifelefs, 
and infipid, tho’ exhibited in proper language and ftudied ca- 
dence ; while the other fhall ftrike the imagination with all the 
force of expreflion and all the fire of enthufiafm. We can- 
not fee any impropriety in an Engh/b {wain’s complaining of 
immoderate heat, which our author (pag. 4.) mentions as a 
blemifh in Pope’s paftorals ; for, tho’ it is not a conftant fub- 
ject of complaint in this climate, it is generally feverely felt 
once in a feafon; and if the author of the E/fay would try the 
experiment of keeping fheep for one whole fummer on Sali/bury 
Plain, he would find the paflage in queftion a very natural ex- 
clamation. Neither is our country dettitute of cluftering grapes, 
to which he likewife takes exception; and as for pipes of reeds, 
there is f{carce a cow-boy in the country who does not tune the 
ruftic 
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raftic fiftula——Why fhould not a Chriftian' poet thank Ceres 
for a plentiful harveft, as well as invoke the nymphs and mufes 
who are adored in every modern fonnet? This practice, tho’ 
perhaps a fort of impropriety, forms a kind of wild profopopeza, 
which pleafes the fancy, and conjures up an agreeable fcene of 
ancient allegory.——The conceit of a tree bearing monarchs, 
which gives fuch offence to our critic, is, we ownya puerility ; 
tho’ not more childifh than that of the flower infcribed with 
letters, which we find in Virgil. Does not both the one and 
the other come naturally from the mouth of a fimple clown, 
who piques himfelf on his fuperior knowledge in thofe quaint 
conceits which generally captivate the village hind.—Is not 
the Effayift too fevere in finding fault with thefe beautiful lines? 


‘ See nature haftes her earlieft wreaths to bring, 
* With all the incenfe of the breathing {pring. 
Can any image be more magnificent or enchanting ?—— Is not 
he on the other hand too eafily pleafed, in thinking the follow- 
ing verfes equal to any defcription in Virgil ? | 
¢ —-— [lle patris vires indutus et iram 
¢ Dira rubens graditur, per ftragem et fracta potentum 
* Agmina, prona folo; proftratifque hoftibus ultor 
* Infultat ; ceu prela novo fpumantia mufto 
‘ Exercens, falit attritas calcator in uvas, 


© Congeftamque ftruem fubigit: cade atra recenti 
‘ Crura madent, rorantque infperfa fanguine veftes *.’ 


Surely the fimile of the wine-prefler exhibits nothing great or 
terrible, or even animated. We are ftruck with the image of 
a warrior red with gore, from the aflociation of ideas which 
it prefents to the fancy, not from the meer colour of the blood. 
We fee his countenance glowing with heroic ardour: we fee 
him in all the attitudes of perfonal prowefs: his {word ftriking 
fire from the cafques of his enemies, and fmoaking with 
flaughter: his foes falling beneath his arm, while their life- 
blood ftreams along the ground. He drives the tide of battle 
before him, and beftrides the dying and the dead. None of 
thefe circumftances ennoble the appearance: of the wine-prefler, 
which, far from being great or dreadful, is in effect mean, dif- 
agreeable, and impure.——We wifh we could fubjfcribe to the 

Q3 praifes 
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praifes beftowed (in pag. 36.) on a poem entitled Grongar-hill, 
which, exclufive of indifferent painting and hobbling meafure, 
contains a number of ftrained applications and diftorted refiec- 
tions, that to us look more like the nine worthies cut out of 
yew-trees in an alley of ever-greens, than the flatues of virtues 





and mujes at the turns in a wildernefs planted with tafte. 
Nor are we enamoured of the fpecimen prefented (in pag. 61.) 
of an ode on the ufe and abufe of poetry, in which we can 
perceive very little of the fervidum ingenium. 
ANTISTROPHE. 


‘ Such was wife Orpheus’ moral fong 

‘ The lonely cliffs and caves among ; 

“« From hollow oak, or mountain-den, 

‘ He drew the naked, gazing men, 

© Or where in turf-built theds, or rufhy bowers, 

‘ They fhiver’d in cold wintry fhowers, 

_ © Qr funk in heapy fnows ; 

¢ Then fudden, while his melting mufic ftole 

‘ With powerful magic o’er each foftening foul, 

‘ Society, and Jaw, and facred order rofe. 
He drew the naked, gazing men, is not the moft fpirited line we 
have met with.— Would not the epithet of eas have been 
more properly applied to fuch favages ? how could they be faid 
to fhiver in fhowers, while they were covered from the wea- 
thpr in turf-built sheds? or how came they to hear the fong 
of Orpheus, while they lay funk in heapy fnows, which by the 
bye is but a cold and comfortlefs expreffion ? Whether is this 
the ufe or abufe of poetry ?—— In the preceding page Virgil is 
commended for the epithet miferam, which Orpheus is fuppofed 
to have joined to Euridicen, in his laft moments ; but, with all 
fubmiffion to the critic, and even to the divine Mantuan, the 
dying bard had very little reafon to ufe that expreffion, unlefs 
he had expected to appear before her in the Elyfian-fields in 
that mangled condition, fo as to fhock her gentle fhade, Dr. 
Akenfide’s ode to the Earl of Huntingdon, which is celebrated 
(in pag. 69.) above any lyric performance of Pope, certainly 
denotes great genius and intimacy with the ancients. We 
there find the sgo9% and the aissgepn——fhall we add the fpirit 
and numbers of Pindar.? what harmony, what poetry, what 


fpirit is in thefe lines ! 


¢ Can 
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¢ Can Cromwell’s arts, or Marlbro’s fword-——— 

‘ —To hear the {weet in/rué?’ refs tell 

‘—No Hajfiings ; thou my words wilt own,—-— : 

*—And judges as he fees, and, as he judges, wills, 
Se. Ge, Ge.’ , 


Then what dignify’d images! and what correct metaphers ! 


‘ And pour’d fpontaneous numbers forth, 
© And caught their ears with tales of ancient worth.’— | 


That is, /ugged his audience by the ears. 


<Q fool! to think the man, whofe ample mind 
© Muft grafp whatever yonder ftars furvey 





This metaphor is not unlike that upon which Bayes piques him- 
felf in the Rehear/al. 


But all thofe clouds when by the eye of reafon grafp'd 


Both thefe images are more magnificent, tho’ not more natural, 
than that of a late poet, who reprefents the hunters as /eizing 
the mountains by their shaggy tops. | 

In pag. 122. we are told that Hogarth’s pi€ture of Richard 
the third, zmpreffes terror and amazement. Surely the critic 
meant to fay, it denotes terror and amazement. Are the powers 
of Shakefpear and Garrick two fuch fimilar phenomena, as te 
juftify a conjunétion of their names ?——TIs not our critic a little 
tinétured with partiality in his diftribution of the bays, which 
._ he feems to refufe to all the moderns, but Thomfon, Akenfide, 
Young, Glover, Gray, and the authors of fome pieces in Dodfley’s 
Mifcellanies? Is not his exclufive compliment to thefe, in 
fome meafure injurious to the reft, who have writ with repu- 
tation? 

Notwithftanding the demonftration of the Rambler, which 
is fo convincing to our author, we think the found is admi- 
rably adapted to the fenfe in thefe lines ——— 











‘ Soft is the ftrain when Zephyr gently blows, 
© And the fmooth ftream in fmoother number flows.’ 


That theresis not much volubility in the firft of thefe, we own; 
but, furely he muft have an undiftinguifhing ear who does not 
in the /oft fain, &c. recognize the found of Zephyr ruftling 
among the leaves of the vernal grove; and as for the confo- 
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nants in the other line, they roughen the verfe juft enough to 
produce an agreeable murmur, without which the current would 
be altogether unperceived, and the Naiads /leep within the ful- 
len pool. 

The efforts of a man labouring to raife a huge ftone, is 
very well exemplified, in the heavy fpondees of this line—— 


‘ —jax ftrives fome rock’s vaft weight, &c.’ 


And befides the fluggifhnefs of the feet, the found of the words 
conveys the idea of toiling, heaving, and crafbing The A- 
lexandrine, which gave umbrage to the critic of the Rambler, 
might have been lightened with a greater number of {hort 
fyllables—-—But as it ftands, it exhibits a fine, gay, fleeting 
picture ; and the length of the line, implies the length of {pace 
through which Camilla pafled with fuch velocity— 





‘ Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and fkims along the main.’ 


No perfon, we believe, will queftion the lightnefs, and airy 
eafe of this image 











Veneres captando fugaces 


And yet we find as many fpondees as daétyls in the expreffion. 
Petronius is, in our opinion, unjuftly cenfured, (in pag. 175.) 
for the following metaphor: Neque concepere aut edere partum 
mens potefi, nift ingenti flumine literarum inundata. Here he is 
charged with having confounded animal conception and de- 
livery with vegetable production. But, if we confider that 
equivocal generation was believed by the ancients, and that 
myriads of animals were fuppofed to be engendered in Lower 
Egypt, after it had been fruétified by the inundation of the 
Nile, the impropriety will vanifh, and the metaphor appear 
well conceived, and very happily brought forth.— There is 
fomething great, ftupendous and venerable in the idea of the 
earth as the general parent producing all the animals to which 
it affords fubfiftence; and the image of a creature’s cleav- 
ing the folid foil and ftarting into exiftence, is extremely pic- 
turefque—We know not a more {triking picture than the fol- 
Jowing, which we meet with in a celebrated modern poem *, 
¢ Girt 
* Art of preferving Health. 
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© Girt by the burning zone, not thus the fouth 
© Her fwarthy fons in either Jnd’ maintains : 
© Or thirfty Lybia ; from whofe ¢ prhens loins 


© The lion burfts, and every fiend that roams 


* Th’ affrighted wilderne/s.— 

We cannot agree with the author in thinking the word Caftella 
proves that the work publifhed in the name of Petronius, is 
modern and fpurious; for, we find it ufed by Cz/ar in the 
fignification of a Chateau, cunétis oppidis, Caftellifque defertis. 

We think the author of the eflay miftaken, when he afferts, 
in page 180, that the fciences cannot exift but in a republic. 
This affertion favours too much of a wild fpirit of Democratic 
enthufiafm, which fome people have imbibed from the wri- 
tings of the Greeks. —This, at firft, is no more than an affec- 
tation of fingularity and fuperior knowledge ; but it gradually 
grows into principle and habit, and gains ground every day, 
until it betrays its owner into all the abfurdities of an over- 
heated imagination. ——The fciences will always flourifh where 
merit is encouraged ; and this is more generally the cafe under 
an abfolute monarchy, than in a republic, for reafons fo ob- 
‘vious, that they need not be repeated.—In page 321, the 
Effayift obferves, That in- Homer and Virgil, every image is 
the particular and unalienable property of the perfon who ufes it ; 
it is fuited to no other ; it is made for lim or her alone. Tho’ 
this remark, conveyed in a fentence which no man can pro- 
nounce with fafety to his teeth, ‘is generally juft, we will 
venture to point out a paflage in the firft of thefe admired au- 
thors, which does not bear this charaéteriftic ; that while we 
give him due praife, we may not be hurried into fuperftitious 
adoration. In the fifth book of the Iliad, we find Diomed 
anfwering Sthenelus in terms that would have very well fuited 


either Achilles, Ajax, Hedétor, or Surpedon. 


Toy 3 ae? vaddga iduv wpoctfn xpatepds Atopndnc* 
Miirs QiGod aydpev, ims dé ce wesciper oiw" 
Ov’ yae pos yewai arvoxalol ma xerdas, 
OV xaranldcoew’ irs wos wevG temeddy isu 

255 “Onvtww O° trmwv toriCasvtper” ara x) adrus 
"Avlion fie” aitav’ Tet pw’ 8x ia Tlaarads "Abaen. 

But him the valiant Diomede, frowning thus addrefled, 
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‘ To flight, thy counfel never fhall perfuade. 

‘ My foul averfe to combat with a flying foe, 

‘ And ftranger ftill to fear—my ftrength is unimpair’d > 

¢ [ll not afcend the car—but, thus on foot 

¢ Aiffault them; for, iuerva will not fuffer me to fear.’ 


We fhall venture to fay we could quote fifty inftances of the 
fame kind in the Iliad and Odyfley. 

With refpect to Shake/pear, though we revere the might of 
that creative genius, we are not fo dazzled with his excellen- 
cies, but that we can perceive a number of imperfections feat- 
tered up and down his works. Thefe his warmeft admirers 
will not deny, and there are an hundred charaéters in his plays, 
that (if we may be allowed the expreffion) fpeak out of cha- 
racter. We fhall mention a few of thofe glaring improprieties, 
even in his moft diftinguifhed perfonages. The famous fo- 
liloquy of Hamlet is introduced by the head and fhoulders. 
He had fome reafon to revenge his father’s death upon his 
uncle, but he had none to take away his own life. Nor does 
it appear from any other part of the play that he had any fuch 
intention. On the contrary, when he had a fair opportunity 
of being put to death in England, he very wifely retorted the 
villainy of his conductors on their own heads.—We find Othello, 
in the midft of thofe jealous conceptions, which in a manner de- 
folated his whole foul, breaking out into a puerile lamenta- 
tion, in which he recapitulates a number of idle circumftances 


as the objects of his regret. : 


‘ Farewell the neighing fteed, and the fhrill trump, 

« The fpirit ftirring drum, th’ ear-piercing fife, 

‘ The royal banner, (which by the bye he could not unfold in 
* the fervice of Venice).and all quality, 

© Pride, pomp, and circumftance of glorious war ! 

« And (mark the profopopeia) oh, you mortal engines whofe 
‘ rude throats 

* Th’ immortal Fove’s (he was a Chriflian too) dread cla- 
‘ mours counterfeit, 

« Farewell !’ 


Let us only afk the candid reader, Whether or not this 
fpeech or exclamation has not all the air of an affe&ted rhap- 
fody ; and if he does not think it would have been more pro- 
perly affigned to Jago, when he attempted to difluade the fimple 
Rodorigo from returning to Venice ? Ma- 
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Macbeth, even after he has almoft undertaken to murder 
his prince and benefaétor, expreffes a noble fentiment, which 
would have better become the virtuous Macduff. : 


‘I dare do all that may become a man; 
© Who dares do more, is none.’—— 


In the perturbation of his thoughts which fucceeded the ag- | 
gravated murder he had committed, he launches out into con- 
ceited fimiles, which ill defcribe the horror of his mind. 


‘ the innocent fleep ; 

* Sleep that knits up the ravelled fleeve of care, 

‘ The death of each day’s life, fore labour’s bath, 

* Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s fecond courfe, 


© Chief nourifher in life’s feat.’ 


Are not thefe rather the quaint productions of an idle in- 
vention, than the broken accents and diftracted images of hor- 


ror and remorfe ? 

The epiftles from Flora to Pompey, and from Ariffotle to 
Marius, which the critic mentions as originals by the late lord. 
Hervey, are no other than tranflations from Fontenelle. 

After all thefe animadverfions, we can fee and enjoy the 


beauties of the performance.——In page 53, we meet with the 
following fine ftanza of an ode on St. Cecilia’s-day written by 
Mr. Dryden, and fet to mufic by J. Baptifia Dragh, before he 
compofed the other celebrated piece on the fame fubject. 


¢ What paffion cannot mufic raife and quell ! 
© When Fubal ftruck the chorded fhell, 
¢ His lift’ning brethren ftood around, 
¢ And wond’ring on their faces fell, 
© To worfhip that celeftial found : 
¢ Lefs than a god they thought there could not dwell, 
‘ Within the hollow of that fhell, 
¢ That {poke fo fweetly and fo well. 
¢ What paffion cannot mufic raife and quell ! 











We wonder the critics have never taken notice of the bad 


effe&t of the word flambeau in this line of Alexander’s Fea/. 
Seiz’d a flambeau with zeal to deftroy,’ 


. 





Torch is a word of fome dignity and poetical import; but 
flambeau 
+ 
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frambean is fomething a-kin to dink, and degrades the image al- 


‘ moft to ridicule. 

In page 63 there is the Rildwing curious anecdote of Lully. 

‘ The mention of this pathetic air, reminds me of a ftory of 
* the celebrated Lully, who having been one day accufed of ne- 
‘ ver fetting any thing to mufic, but the languid verfes of Qui- 
“ nault, was immediately animated with the reproach, and, as it 
‘ were, feized with a kind of enthufiafm ; he ran inftantly to his 
* harpfichord, and ftriking a few cords, fung in recitative thefe 
© four lines in the Jphigenia of Racine, which are full of the 
“ ftrongeft imagery, and are therefore much more difficult to ex- 
¢ prefs in mufic, than verfes of mere fentiment, 


“< Un prétre environné d’ une foule cruelle 
<* Portera fur ma fille une main criminelle, 
¢¢ Dechirera fon fein, et d’un ceil curieux, 
«¢ Dans fon coeur palpitant confultera les dieux.” 


‘One of the company has often declared that they all thought 
‘ themfelves prefent at this dreadful fpectacle, and that the notes 
* with which Lully accompanied thefe words, erected the hair of 
‘ their heads with horror. 
© The opinion of Boileau concerning mufic is remarkable ; he 
¢ aflerts, “ qu’on ne peut jamais faire un bon opera; parceque 
“Ja mufique ne fauroit narrer; que les paffions n’y peuvent 
© etre peintes dans toute l’etendué qu’elles demandent; que 
“¢ dailleurs elle ne fauroit fouvent mettre en chant les expref- 
“< fions vraiment fublimes et courageufes.”” 
In page 79 we are made acquainted with thefe circumftances 
of Pope’s life: * Thofe who are fond of biographical anecdotes, 
‘ which are fome of the moft amufive and inftructive parts of 
‘ hiftory, will be perhaps pleafed with the following particulars 
‘ in the lifeof Pope. He frequently declared, that the time of 
‘his beginning to write verfes, was fo very early in his life, 


‘ that he could fcarcely recal it to his memory. When he was 


« yet a child, his father, who had been a merchant in London, 
‘and retired to Binfield with about twenty thoufand pounds, 
* would frequently order him to make LEngh/ verfes.’ It 
* feems he was difficult to be pleafed, * and would make the 

‘lad 


* See his Works, vol. 4, p. 18. 
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‘Jad correét them again and again. When at laft he ap- 
“ proved them, he took great pleafure in perufing them, and 
* would fay, ‘¢ thefe are good rhymes.” Thefe early praifes 
‘of a tender and refpected parent, co-operating with the na- 
‘tural inclination of the fon, may poffibly be the caufes that 
‘ fixed our young bard in a fefolution of becoming eminent in 
‘this art. He was taught to read very early by an aunt; and 
“ of his own indefatigable induftry learned to write, by copying 
printed books, which he executed with great neatnefs and 
© exactnefs. When he was eight years old, he was put un- 
* der the direction of one Taverner, a prieft, who taught him 
‘the rudiments of the Latin and Greek tongues together. 
‘ About this time he accidentally met with Ogi/by’s tranfla- 
“tion of Homer, which, notwithftanding the deadnefs and 
‘ infipidity of the verfification, arrefted his attention by the 
© force of the ftory. “The Ovid of Sandys fell next in his way ; 
‘and it is faid, that the raptures thefe tranflations gave him 
‘ were fo ftrong, that he {poke of them with pleafure to the 
‘ period of his life. About ten, being now at fchool at Hide- 
‘ park-Corner, whither he went from a popifh feminary at 
‘ Tuiford, near Winchefter, he was carried fometimes to the 
‘ playhoufe ; and being ftruck, we may imagine, with thea~ 
‘ trical reprefentations, he turned the chief events into a kind 
‘ of play, made up of a number of fpeeches from Ogiiby’s tran- 
¢ flation, conneéted with verfes of his own. He perfuaded the 
‘ upper boys to aét this piece, which, from its curiofity, one 
© would have been glad to have beheld. 'The mafter’s gar- 
« dener reprefented the character of Ajax; and the actors were 
‘ drefled after the pictures of his favourite Ogilby, far the beft 
‘ part of that book, as they were defigned and engraved by 
‘ artifts of note. At twelve, he retired with his father into 
‘ Windfor-foreft; and it was there he firft perufed the wri- 
‘tings of Waller, of Spenfer, and of Dryden. ‘The fecond is 
‘ faid to have made a poet of Cowley; that Ogilby fhould give 
‘our author his firft poetic pleafures, is a remarkable cir- 
‘cumftance. On the firft fight of Dryden he abandoned 
‘ the reft, having now found an author, whofe caft was ex- 
‘ actly congenial with his own. His works therefore he ftudi- 
‘ed, with equal pleafure and attention: he placed them be- 
| ‘ fore 
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‘fore his eyes as a model ; of which more will be faid in the 
* courfe of thefe papers. He copied not only his harmonious 
‘ verfification, but the very turns of his periods. It was 
‘hence he was enabled to give to rhyme all the harmony of 
* which it is capable*. 

* About this time, that is about fifteen years old, he began 
© to write his Alcander, an epic poem, of which he himfelf 
“ fpeaks with fo much amiable franknefs and ingenuity, in a 
* paflage reftored to his excellent preface to his works. “I 
“* confefs there was a time when I was in love with myfelf, 
** and my firft produétions were the children of felf-love up- 
‘© on innocence. I had made an epic poem, and panegyrics 
*‘on all the princes of Europe, and I thought myfelf the 
““ preateft genius that ever was. I cannot but regret thefe 
“< delightful vifions of my childhood, which, like the fine co- 
“‘lours we fee when our eyes are fhut, are vanifhed for 
“ever.” Atterbury had perufed this early piece, and, we may 
* gather from one of his letters, advifed him to burn it ; though 
“he adds, “I would have interceded for the firft page, and 
“< put it, with your leave, among my curiofities.”+ I have 
* been credibly informed, that fome of the anonymous verfes, 
“ quoted as examples of the Art of Sinking in Poetry, in the 
« incomparable fatire fo called, were fuch as our poet remem- 
*bered from his own Alcander. So fenfible of its own errors 
“and imperfections is a mind truly great.’ 

The third fe€tion is concluded with this judicious remark 
and reflection, * I conclude thefe reflections with a remarkable 
* fact. In no polifhed nation, after criticifm has been much 
* ftudied, and the rules of writing eftablifhed, has any very 
‘ extraordinary work ever appeared. ‘This has vifibly been 
“the cafe, in Greece, in Rome, and in France, after Ariftotle, 
© Horace, and Boileau, had written their Arts of Poetry. In 
‘ our own country, the rules of the drama, for inftance, were 
“ never more completely underftood than at prefent: yet what 
“ uninterefting, though faultle/s, tragedies, have we lately feen? 
* So much better is our judgment than our execution. How 
“to account for the faét here mentioned, adequately and juft- 

<] 

* See Works, vol. 4. pag. 18. se 


+ Nec placet ante annos vates puer: omnia jufto 
Tempore proveniant. Vidz Poet. L. 1. 
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“ly, would be attended with all thofe difficulties that await 
‘ difcuffions relative to the productions of the human mind, 
‘and to the delicate and fecret caufes that influence them. 
¢ Whether or no, the natural powers be not confined and debi- 
* litated by that timidity and caution which is occafioned by a 
* regard to the dictates of art: or whether, that philofophical, 

* that geometrical, and fyftematical fpirit fo much in vogue, 
‘which has fpread itfelf from the fciences even into polite li- 
* terature, by confulting only reafon, has not diminifhed and 
‘ deftroyed fentiment; and made our poets write from and to 
‘the head rather than the heart: or whether, laftly, when 
€juft models, from which the rules have neceffarily been 
“drawn, have once appeared, fucceeding writers, by ambi- 
‘ tioufly endeavouring to furpafs thofe juft models, and to be 
€ original and new, do not become diftorted and unnatural, in 


© their thoughts and diction.’ 
The laft quotation we fhall infert is the following pleafant 


adventure. ——‘ The Greeks waged war upon the duke of Be- 
‘ nevento, and made him very uneafy. Thedbald, marquis of 
© Spoleto, his ally, marching to his affiftance, and having 
© taken fome prifoners, ordered them to be caftrated, and in 
© that condition, fent them back to the Greed general, with 
“ orders to tell him, that he had done it to oblige the emperor, 
© whom he knew to be a lover of eunuchs; and that he would 
“endeavour to fend him, in a fhort time, a much greater 
©number of them. The marquis was preparing to be as 
€ good as his word, when one day a woman, whofe hufband 
, ©had been taken prifoner, came all in tears to the camp, and 
“begged to fpeak to Thedbald. ‘The marquis having afked 
¢ her the caufe of her grief, my Lord, fays fhe, I wonder that 
‘ fuch a valiant hero as you fhould trifle away your time in 
¢ warring with women, when men are unable to refift you. 
© Thedbald replied, that, fince the days of the Amazons, he had 
‘never heard that war had been made upon women. My 
© Lord, anfwered the Greek woman, can a crueller be made 
upon us, than to deprive our hufbands of what gives us 
“health, pleafure, and children? When you make eunuchs of 
‘them, it is mutilating us, not them: you have lately taken 


‘away our cattle and goods, without any complaint from 
* me: 
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“me: but this being an irreparable lofs to feveral of my neigh- 
* bours, I could not avoid imploring the compaffion of the con- 
€queror. The whole army was fo pleafed with this woman’s 
* ingenuous declaration, that they reftored her hufband to her, 
“and all they had taken from her. As fhe was going away, 
© Thedbald afked her, what fhe would be willing fhould be done 
© to her hufband, if he was found in arms again. He has eyes, 
© faid fhe, a nofe, hands, and feet: thefe are his own, which 
* you may take from him if he deferves it; but leave him, if 
* you pleafe, what belongs to me.’ * 

On the whole, we pronounce the E/fay on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope, a work of tafte and learning, animated with 
many ftrokes of manly criticifm, replete with knowledge, and 
diverfified with a number of amufing incidents and obferva- 


tione. 
* Bibliotheque Univerfelle, Tom. 11. p. 10. 
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Art. VI. An cafy Introduétion to the fiudy of the Holy 
Scriptures, confifling of fifty-two feleé facred hiftories. By 
Mr. Joun Husner, Reéor of the Free-/chool at Hamburgh. 
Together with meditations, in verfe. Tranflated into French 
and Englifh, by Mr. AuBARET, and Mr. D. BELLAMY. 
Pr. 2s. 6d. Bizet. 


A° we apprehend this work to have been done with a very 

good defign, viz. to explain and illuftrate the Holy 
Scriptures, we fhall give the reader a fpecimen of it in the two 
firft chapters, which will fufficiently enable him to determine 
the merit of the whole. 


Of the Creation of the World. Gen. chap. i. 


‘ In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth. 
* And the earth was without form, and void ; and darknefs was 
‘ upon the face of the deep. And the fpirit of God moved up- 
‘on the face of the waters. God employed fix days in the 
‘ whole work of the creation. On the firft day he created the, 
‘light: On the fecond, the expanfe of the heavens, or the fir- 
‘ mament: On the third day, the earth, and every plant there- 


‘in: On the fourth day, the fun, moon, and ftars, On the 
* fifth 
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¢ fifth day, the fith and fowl: On the fixth,) all animals and 
«man. And God faw every thing that he had made, and be« 
*hold! all were very good. After which, God fefted on the 


© feventh day from all the works 


that he had made.’ 


The fame paraphras’d in eafy vérfe. 


& When I furvey all nature { ‘ That, at a word, the fun arid 
* round, € moon : 
‘ The earth, the feas, the | = * Did in full luftre fhine; 
. © fkies ; ‘I ftrait conclude, the artful 
© And find that all thefe beau- * hand 
‘ teous forms ‘That form’d them was 
« From nothing did arife ; « divine.’ 





Of the formation of man. Gen. chap. i. and it. 

* God having thus far accomplifhed the works of his crea- 
* tion, faid: let us make man after our image, according to our 
‘ likenefs. He created them male and female. God gave to 
‘ man the name of Adam; but the woman was named Eve by 
© her hufband. Firft, God created man of the duft of the 

¢ ground, and breath’d into his noftrils the breath of life, and 
“he became a living foul. After that Adam had been thus 
© form’d, God faid, it is not fitting that man fhould be alone ; 
© I will make a help-meet for him, like unto himfelf. And 
* having caufed a deep fleep to fall upon Adam, he flept. And 
© God took one of his ribs, and clofed up the flefh where the 
‘rib lay. And the eternal God made woman out of the rib 
* which he had taken from Adam, and brought her to him. 
¢ Then Adam {aid ; this woman is bone of my bone, and flefh 
© of my flefh. After which God inftituted the holy ftate of 
* matrimony, and bleffed this firft pair; faying unto them, in- 
‘ creafe and multiply, and replenifh the earth, and fubdue it ; 
‘ and have dominion over the fifth of the fea, and over the 
‘ birds of the air, and over every living creature that moveth on 
* the face of the earth.’ 


The fame paraphras’d in eafy verfe. 





‘If man, the mafter-piece of | ¢ Is it not ftrange fuch worth- 
‘ heav’n, ‘ lefs things 
‘ Was form’d of mould’ring |‘ Should felf-fufficient be?-- 
“ clay ; ‘ Pride, of all vices, foolith 
« Tf; fince his fall, his finful race ‘man? 
© All gradually decay ; “Was never made for thee.’ 
N°. Tl, R We 
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We have no confiderable objections to the manner in whicl» 
this work is perform’d; but are of opinion, that children, or 
the lower clafs of people, for whom, it feems. principally de- 
fign’d, might as well be taught to read the Scriptures them- 
felves; where, we imagine, the hiftories are told with as much 
plainnefs and perfpicuity, and at the fame time with much more 
elegance and fublimity than theft gentlemen, however learned 


and ingenious they may be, can poffibly pretend to. 


. 
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Art. VII. Aphorif/mata Medica: Quibus tam bona quam mala 
valetudo mulierum, pracipue utero gerentium a conceptu ufque ad 
puerperium, depingitur. Et ad levandos earum morbos, quid 
fit faciendum quid fugiendum prefcribitur.  Accefferunt morbos 
dignoftendi methodus certiffima unde curationes efficaciffime collt- 
guntyr. Et confilium apprimé neceffarium in dubia prafertim 
re, quo tuto femper fanguis mittatur. Augtore Richardo Man- 
ningham, equite, M. D. R.S.S8. et Col, Reg. Med. Lond. 
finall 8vc. Pr. 3s. Robinfon. 


IR Richard in his preface complains, and perhaps with too 
good reafon, of the great number of perfons who praétife 
midwifery without being properly qualified for it; and fays, he 
has compiled thefe aphorifms, moft of which are borrowed from 
the beft authors, and the truth of them confirmed by his own 
experience of thirty years, chiefly for the ufe of young phyfi- 
cians who apply themfelves to that art. 

He begins his book with a concife defcription of the uterus 
and vagina, the fecundines, and funis umbilicalis. But amongtt 
the membranes compofing the fecundines he reckons the al- 
lantois, which together with the urachus has been given up 
for fome time in the human fubject by anatomifts. However, 
he does not mention this upon his own authority, but quotes 
Ridley. Obf: Med. Praé?. et Phyfiol. Lond. 1703. 8vo. 

- To this he fubjoins a few practical aphorifms de fecundinis. 

He proceeds next to defcribe the pelvis, the method. of 
touching, and how to diftinguifh between the true and falfe 
pains, for which he lays down certain, and very rational rules, 
well worth obferving. 
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After this he gives an account of the menfes and conception, 
to which he has annexed a number of very ufeful practical 
aphorifms. 

Thefe are followed by a few reflections on barrennefs oc- 
cafioned by lacerations, contufions, inflammations, &c. of the 
womb from unfkilful treatment in time of labour, together 
with fome obfervations and aphorifms on the fubjeét of moles 
or falfe conceptions. 

He comes next to treat of mifcarriages and the difeafes of 
pregnant women, upon which fubjects he produces a great 
number of praétical aphorifms, which deferve to be carefully 
perufed by praétitioners in the art of midwifery. 

He is a great deal more concife upon natural labours, as in 
deed the fubject does not require fo copious an explanation. 

The next fubjeét he treats of concerns difficult labours, 
which he has handled more at Jarge than any of the others, as. 
being the moft important of all, and the knowledge of it the 
moft neceflary to young practitioners. 

He proceeds next to the management of women in child- 
bed, and the difeafes they are fubjeét to, confequent upon 
delivery, in order to which he lays down feveral very good 
rules and aphorifins. 

After this he gives a few aphorifms on the prolapfus uteri, 
and concludes his fubjeét, as far as relates to midwifery with 
fome upon the fchirrus and cancer of the uterus. 

To thefe aphorifms relating to the obftetric art, Sir Richard 
has annexed fome very ufeful obfervations concerning the mo/t 
certain method of inveftigating difeafes, whereby they may be cured 
in the moft effectual manner; the diagnoftic figns ; the [ymptoms 
of difeafes; and concludes with this caution concerning bleed- 
ing: That when it is doubful whether this evacuation is the 
moft likely to do good or harm, it would be right that, while 
the blood iffues from the vein, the phyfician kept his fingers 
upon the pulfe, and as that grows ftronger and fuller, or be- 
comes languid and funk, to continue the difcharge accordingly, 
or inftantly to put a ftop to it. Upon this occafion our au- 
thor indulges in. fome theoretical refinements, the abfurdities 
of which are as well fecured from deteétion as irregular lan- 


guage and the moft heinous trefpaffes againft grammar can 
R 2 | make 
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make them. However fevere this reflection may be thought, 
we imagine this one fentence is fufficient to juftify it. 

€ Quandocunqueé fanguinem mitti jufleris, in rebus preefer- 
© tim dubis, digito zgrotantis vene continuo ab incisa vena 
© admoto obfervandum fortiores an languidiores, effluente fan- 
‘ cuine, fiant ictus, idque ex fola uncia permifsa obfervatione 
‘ fedula dignofcatur ; fi fortiores fiunt ictus, tuto potes pergere ; 
¢ fin minus, vel fi languidiores fiunt, incommodis afficietur maxi- 
‘ mis egrotans, nifi ftatim definatur: nam, cum cor detraéto 
‘fanguine debilitatum ad momentum fanguinis fuftentandum 
‘ minds fufficiat, refidui fanguinis /entor augebitur, et /ecre- 
‘ tiones impedientur, que fanguinis quantitati incrementum, 
‘ gualitati vitiurn, cum omnino aliud defideretur, {fcilicét, ut 
© diminutad quantitate emendeur gualitas, non finé fummo zgro- 
‘ tantis damno ferent.’ 

But we need not go very deep into this author for inftances 
of bad Latin. In the very title page you meet with utero ge- 
rentium inftead of in utero geftantium. ‘] o produce a few fpeci- 
mens of his incorrect Latinity, fome of which would feem 
chargeable upon the printer, only that they do not appear 
amongft the errata, he fays, ¢ ut cam ({cil. bonam valetudinem 
© tanquam fundamento cetera nitantur gaudia.—lTllud vero certa 
© certius.—Quod ft quibus fumma fit ipfus operi folertia, non erit 
< iifdem continuo artis medica fcentia.—Hujufmodi autem pra- 
‘ fcriptum, nec iniquum et neceffarium, &c.——Ef? autem ipfius 
‘ uteri in virginibus fubftantia denfa et foilda, innumeris vafculorum 
‘ fibroforum numero compacta, Fc.—Cum dubitum fit an mulier 
© conceperit necne, Fc.—Mulieres que juftis temporibus mene 
¢ fruant.’ Our author is abundantly luxuriant in this kind 
of flowers. But it is pity he fhould have taken fo much pains 
to write bad Latin, while thofe for whofe benefit he has pro- 
fefledly fubmitted to all this toil and labour, could juft as 
eafily have underftood his aphorifms in plain Engh/b, as if he 
had /waddled them up in Ciceronian or Ceafarean Latin. Be- 
fides, this unneceffary labour is ftill the lefs excufable, that we 
do not recolleét above one fentence throughout the whole 
performance, which could juftly give offence to the moft vir- 
tuous and delicate lady in Britain. Si nofcat mulier fe geni- 
turam fufcepiffe, tunc ne virum adeat, fed quiefcat. 


Before - 
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Before we take leave of this author, we cannot help point- 
ing out to the curious reader, whether obftetrick or not, the 
following remarkable aphorifms. 

© Mulieres quorum mariti manibus et humeris ampliribus funt, 
‘ tales fepenumero infantes pariunt. 

© Ufitatus fané uteri gerendi computus, eum terminum fervat, 
« quem Chriftum falvaterem noftrum hominum perfeétiffimum in 
‘ utero matris fua emenfum credimus: nempé a die annuntiationis 
‘ angelica, menfe martio, ad nativitatis illum beatum diem, quem 
© Decembri menfe feftum celebramus. Atque hance Norman ma- 
‘ trone prudentiores calculos fuos fubducentes, dum fingulis menfibus, 
‘ folitum menftrui fluxus diem in faftos referunt, [pe raro excidunt : 
“* verum, tranfaétis decem lune curriculis ; eodem die, quo, ab- 
‘ fque pragnatione foret, menfirua us profluerent, partum expe- 
© riuntur, ventrifque frucium colligunt.’ 

To conclude this article, we muft take the liberty to ob- 
ferve, that our author in his treatife upon the diagnofticks of 
difeafes, fubjoined to thefe aphorifms, makes a falfe ftep at 
his firft fetting out. For while he fays, ‘ It is univerfally agreed 
‘ (though perhaps it is the firft time it ever was faid) that phy- 

“ fic ought to begin where natural philofophy ends,’ he does 
not confider that phyfic is no other than a branch of natural 
philofophy. It is eafy to trace this miftake to its fource: and 


perhaps our author was drawn into a wrong bias from his re- 


colle&ting a modern apophthegm which has been more cele- 
brated for its quaint found than perhaps for its folidity ; that 
WHERE MYSTERY BEGINS RELIGION ENDS. But, guan-. 
doque bonus dormitat Homerus: And if it was not that the un- © 
derftanding will fometimes take its nap, our learned author 
could not have forgot, that the ftudy of the animal economy 
extends itfelf to more powers belonging to the animal body, 
than the mere fecretions. But that the natural philofopher, 
and the phyfician, may be enabled to judge whether we 
treat our author fairly or not, we fhall give them his owa 
words : 

‘ Medicinam ibi debere initium capere, ubi philofophia natu- 
‘ ralis finem habet, omnes uno ore, confentiunt ; neque enim 
“ dubitari poteft quin medicum in phy/cis folertem effe omnind 
“ oporteat: o¢conomia autem 'animalis, quam vocant, nempé 
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« lex illa nature qua varie fiunt animantiym fecretiones, pars 
© eft ea philofophie hujus, que ad artem medicam promoven- 
« dam plurimim femper contulit.’ 





Art. VIII. Hyrops, Difputatio Medica. 12°. Pr.2s. Baldwin. 


E cannot but applaud the forefight and philanthropy 

of thofe authors who, confcious of the importance of 
their own works, as well as of the perifhable nature of every 
living language, tranfmit their labours in a tongue that will 
never alter or decay while learning fhall remain, and thus per- 
petuate their productions for the benefit of pofterity. ‘The 
piece before us is one of thofe mummified compofitions ; and 
indeed it refembles a modern mummy in another refpect: for, 
tho’ it wears the garb of an old Zgyptian, the ftuff is of a very 
Jate manufaéture, and the tafte and flavour very different from 
thofe of 2 genuine antique. 

The author tells us, in his dedication to Dr. Nicholls, that 
among other motives, he was induced to write upon the dropfy, 
becaufe that difeafe feems to arife from a very manifeft origin ; 
and the effects of medicines are more confpicuous in this, than 
in any other diftemper. Thefe may be reafons of convenience 
with him who inftruéts, but they are indifferent with regard to us 
who are to be inftructed : for; we want to be informed of things 
that are difficult and obfcure ; not of thofe which are plain and 
evident. Such, we muft own, is the Doétor’s account of the 
dropfy ; and every ftudent who is acquainted with his profound 
learning and diligent enquiries, will, from the perufal of this 
performance be apt to conclude, that there is nothing new to 
be faid upon this fubject.—The differtation appears in the form 
of a dialogue, between Harvaeus, Hameus, and Entius ; and fo 
Taudably devoted is Dr. Laurence to the memory of his great 
predecefior in anatomy and medicine, that over and above the 
difcoveries which were a¢tually made by that venerable genius, 
he fays, nobody but fuch as envy his reputation will deny that 
he might have been alfo acquainted with thofe things which 
have been difcovered fince his death—— ‘ Jd quidem Harvei in- 
* genio damus, qui fut fuss temporibus inaudita atque nova pro- 

© tulit, 
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© tulit, ita multa hoc quidem feculo in publicum primum prolata 
< animo fecum agere potuiffe nemo certe negavivit nifi fi quis 
* Harveo etiam mortuo invideat.’+—» Accordingly hé is fepre- 
fented as giving an accurate account of the tympbatics, the 
receptaculum ehyli, and duétus thoracicus, Thé learned door 
feeing he was in this ftrain, might have fpun out his compli- 
ment to an almoftindeterminable length, and declared that Har- 
vey knew every thing that ever will be difcovered in phyfio- 
logy ; fo that, in procefs of time, his works may bé valued like 
the Pentateuch, as the confummation of all arts and fciences. 
In that cafe the precepts and inftitutes of Dr. Nicholls, flowing 
like a perennial fount of health, from whence our author quaffed 
his medical knowledge, would be loft, ‘and as little regarded as 
the difcharge of the wren that urinéd in the ocean, tho’ it 
might poffibly bubble up to the furface like a miliary eruption. 
This differtation treats of the dropfy, as it appears in the 
anafarca, the a/cites, and the tympanites ; but contains no néw 
obfervation on the diagno/ftics, progno/ftics, or therapeutics of either ; 
except that opium may be given with good effect, in fome cafes 
of inflamed vifcera, (pag. 112.) and that in certain conftitutions 
the milder cathartics will operate where the very ftrongeft have 
no purgative effect, (pag. 116.) We are likewife given to un- 
derftand that the external air infinuating itfelf into the cavity 
of the abdomen, will putrify, and occafion a {phacelus of the 
vifcera, (pag. 123.) We fhould be glad to know how the ex- 
ternal air differs from that which helps to produce the tympa- 
nites, without having fuch a putrid effet ; or from that which, 
we apprehend, is in the abdomen of every healthy petfon. 
There are. fome ufeful obfervations on the dead bodies of 
people, who had laboured under different fpecies of the dropfy ; 
and thefe we take to be the meft valuable parts of the treatife. 


- The di@tion is perplexed, embarrafled, and»in fome places 


hardly clear of Prifcian’s pate, notwithftanding the correétions 
in the errata ; for example, in the very paflage ‘we have quoted 
with refpe&t to Harvey, the reader will perceive that the pro- 
noun hunc or fe is wanting after the word agere, «as the accufa- 
tive before the infinitive potur/fe. The fenfe’ is not always 
extremely perfpicuous, and the periods fo long-winded, that 
we frequently find one fentence taking up part of three’ pages. 
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We fhall infert one of thefe as a fpecimen of the language, 
precifion and philofophy of the author.—. ‘ Et guoniam revera 
* in motibus hifce vitalibus peragendis rerum prafentium rationem 
* quandam naturam habere experientia fit compertum, cum et fibra- 
< rum tonum, et arteriarum motus, et ipforum fenfuum vim et in- 
4 tenfionem multum variare, et quaft fini cuidam propofito aptari 
§ in morbis videamus ; quod (ut alta omittam) in principio, flatu, 
© declinatione febrium, cuique animadvertenti fatis, patet; haud 
‘ verifi imnile quidem prudenti rerum aftimatori videbitur, rebus tam 
* varits et improvifis generalt quacungue lege mechanicd apté a natura 
< poffe provideri: fed principium quoddam prudens hifce omnibus 
* praeffe, quod res prafentes rele aftimet, futuras prevideat, om- 
« mibus confulat.’ He that can knit up this ravelled fleeve of 
care with a parenthefis like a button-hole in the middle, fo as 
that it fhall no longer entangle ‘the reader’s imagination, and 
explain this myfterious principle or ti 47>» that rules the demon 
of difeafe Erit mihi magnus Apollo, 











ArT. IX. Letrrers om Mr. Hume's Hiftory of Great 
Britain. 8ve. Pr. 35. 6d, few'd: » Kincaid. : 


R. Hume's hiftory of Great Britain, which ever fince its 

publication hath been the fubje&t of much private cri- 
ticifm, is here {ubtitted to public cenfure bya few: very juft 
though feyere: animadverfions on fome particular parts of it. 
The ingenious: author of thefe; letters feems principally to 
have. confined his remarks. to’ a defence of the Reformation, 
which Mr, Humz had thought fit to attack in°two-or three 
paflages quoted by our letter-writer, wherein there is’ (he ob- 
ferves) @ peculiar and extravagant train of thought which thofe 
wll not he furprifed at who are acquainted with em other wri- 


tings of this extraordinary author... ~ 
«« The firft reformers (fays Mr. Hume, p, 8. of his hiftory) 


*¢ who made fuch furious and fuccefsful attacks on the Romifh 
** fuperftition, and fhook it to its loweft foundations, may 
$‘ fafely he pronounced to have been univerfally inflamed with 
*< the higheft enthufiafm. ‘Thefe two fpecies of religion, the 
§§ fuperftitious and fanatical, ftand in diametrical oppofition to 
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“* each other; and a large portion of the latter muft neceflari- 
“< ly fall to his fhare, who is fo courageous as to controul au- 
*¢ thority, and fo afluming as to obtrude his own innovations, 
“© upon the world. Hence that rage of difpute, which every 
<< where feized the new religionifts ; that difdain of ecclefiafti- 
** cal fubjection ; that contempt ef ceremonies, and of all the 
“‘ exterior pomp and fplendor of worfhip. And hence too 
“* that inflexible intrepidity with which they braved dangers, 
“¢ torments, and even death itfelf; while they preached the 
“¢ doétrine of peace, and carried the tumults of war through 
** every part of Chri/tendom.” 

In anfwer to thefe aflertions, our letter writer very judicioufly 
obferves, § that the diftinétion eftablifh’d by Mr. Hume be- 
“twixt the genius of the Roman-catholic, and that of the 
‘ Proteftant religion, is a leading idea, which runs through all 
‘his fpeculations; or rather, it is the idea upon which they 
‘* are all founded. Superftition, we are told, is the charac- 
© teriftic of the former, and fanaticifm or enthufiafm of the 
‘latter. In his account alfo, ‘ thefe two fpecies of religion, 
** the fuperftitious and fanatical, — in diametrical oppofi- 
“< tion to each other.” 

‘Our author here ftates a diametrical oppofition betwixt 
* fuperftition and fanaticifm; for what purpofe, he beft knows ; 
‘ but with what reafon, let us now inquire. ‘Thefe two 
< fpecies of religion (to ufe his ftyle) are evidently diftin® 
‘the one from the other: but they do not appear to me to 
“ be “¢ diametrically oppofite.” Ican perceive no abfurdity in 
‘ fuppofing, that one may embrace the tenets, and practife 
¢ the rites of fuperftition, who notwithftanding may be pofleffed 
“ of no inconfiderable portion of the fanatical fpirit. Nay, I 
< can eafily imagine a plan of religion, which, in fome ofits 
¢ do€trines and inftitutions, may be extremely favourable to 
‘ fuperftition ; in others again, to fanaticifm. What is 
¢ ftill more, I do not fee why this latter may not prompt one, 
‘ in many inftances, to a compliance with the dictates of the 
¢ former: fo that inftead of enmity and diametrical oppofi-_ 
‘tion, they may very often afford mutual affiftance to each 
¢ other. All this I can eafily fuppofe ; and account it no dif- 
* ficult matter to explain, But, inftead of entering into ab- 
§ ftract 
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‘ ftract reafoning, give me leave-to confirm what I have now 
‘ faid by a palpable proof, with which we are furnifhed by 
* the prefent fubje&t. For is it not true in fact, that this 
* fame fuperftitious Roman-catholic church is not a little ce- 
*lebrated for its fanaticifm?—that in various ways, it has 
‘ given encouragement and fupport to this principle, and its 
* operations ?—and that fome of its moft fuperftitious bigots 
‘have been juftly ranked in the number of the moft illuftri- 
© ous fanatics? 

‘ The charge, you fee, is laid againft the Proteftant reli- 
© gion, againft the firft reformers, and againft all the Proteftant 
‘churches; fome of which, however, are treated with a lefs 
* degree of reproach and infult. Now, if this charge were 
“well founded, we might, no doubt, expeé& to meet with 
‘ ftrong difcoveries of fanaticifm in the general tendency of the 
‘ reformation ; in the leading principles, by which it was com- 
* dudted, and upon which it was fupported ; in the religious 
“ fcheme which it introduced; in the characters and conduct 
© of thofe who were moft diftinguifhed by their zeal for its 
¢ interefts; and in the writings and tenets of its avowed 
‘ friends, in every age. Thefe, as I conceive, are the chief 
¢ topics, from which the proof, if proof wereto be had, fhould 
‘ be deduced: and according to the fame plan may one pro- 
‘ ceed in the refutation of the charge that. is now before us.’ 

The Jetter-writer then proceeds to make fome very perti- 
nent remarks on the genius and fpirit of the Proteftant Reli- 
gion, the general tendency of the Reformation, and the prin- 
ciples on which it was eftablifhed, and which all contribute 
to prove the falfity and folly of Mr. Hume’s charge of enthu- 
fiafm and fanaticifm, becaufe as he obferves at the conclufion 
of his fecond letter, ‘ The true genius of the Proteftant re- 
‘ligion._ is as much to be diftinguifhed from that wretched 
* principle and fpirjt, as knowledge from igngrance, truth from 
‘ error, wifdom from wild extravagance, and as what is great, 
‘and good, and worthy, is to be diftinguifhed frcm what is 
‘ mean, hurtful, and contemptible.’ 

In the fourth letter. Our author, who feems well acquaint- 
ed with chureh-hiftory, gives us a fuccinét and agreeable de- 
tail of the progrefs of the Reformation, with the. characters 
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of the principal perfons concern’d in it: his account of Zu- 
ther’s defence of himfelf and his do€trines, before the aflembly 
at Worms, is curious and entertaining : 

‘ Towards the beginning of the next year (fays he) Aun. 
© 1519, the diet of the empire was aflembled at Worms; and 
‘ Luther had a fummons to attend it, together with a fafe 
© conduct from the emperor Charles V. that he might there 
‘ give an account of the doctrines which he taught. He obey- 
“ed the fummons, and appeared before that grand affembly. 
‘ Being afked, If he was the author of thofe books which bore 
‘his name, whofe titles were then read to him? and, Whe- 
‘ther he adhered to the tenets which were to be found 
“there, or would retract any of them? he made anfwer to 
¢ the firft queftion, That he acknowledged thefe books to. be 
“ of his compofure; and with regard to the fecond, as it was 
‘a point of great importance, he afked a little time to deli- 
“ berate on the return he fhould make. He was allowed till 
* next day ; when the queftions being repeated, in the intro- 
« duction of his anfwer, he made an apology for his not hav- 
‘ ving addrefled himfelf the day before to that auguft’ aflembly 
‘in the moft proper terms, and for his having failed in not 

‘ giving every one the titles of honour which appertained tq 
‘him. As to his writings, he faid they were of three 
‘ forts ; the firft of which concerned the doétrines of faith and 

‘ piety ; the fecond impugned the tenets and practices of the 
“court of Rome; and the third confifted of replies to his ad, 
‘ verfaries. In relation to the doétrines, he faid, That. as 
‘he was fully perfuaded of their truth, he would neither act 
¢ as a Chriftian, nor even as an honeft man, if he renounced 
¢ them, or profefled to renounce them. He appealed to them; 
‘ felves, whether there was not too good reafon for his writings 
‘of the fecond fort, fince all Chriftian ftates, particularly 
thofe of Germany, had been pillaged with impunity, and 

‘groaned under a heavy yoke; adding withal, thata re- 
‘ traétation of his fentiments on this head, might tend to the 
‘ ftrengthening that tyranny which had been fo long exer- 
‘cifed. As to the third clafs, he acknowledged, that he had 
* wrote fome of thofe pieces with too much heat and paffion ; 
‘and told them.further, that as he could not lay claim to an 
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* exemption from faults, fo he would not defend them ; but that 
* he adhered to his general doétrines as Chriftian truths, and was 
* ready to explain the grounds of his perfuafion to every one that 
‘ afked him ; declaring at the fame time, that if any perfon fhould 
© convince him of error by the holy fcripture, he would himfelf 
* throw his books into the flames. He concluded with a plain 
‘and honeft addrefs to the emperor and princes, concerning 
“the importance of religious truth, and the great guilt and 
* danger of defpifing or rejecting it. A little after, the 
* emperor put the queftion to him, and required him to declare 
“at once, whether he was refolved to defend his writings ? 
© His anfwer was, That he could not retraét what he had 
* wrote or taught, till his adverfaries, either by reafon or fcrip- 
* ture, fhould prove it to be erroneous. He was next called 
‘ to a private meeting of fome ecclefiaftical and fecular princes ; 
« where it was propofed and urged, that he fhould refer himfelf 
* to the judgment of a council which was foon to be affembled. 
‘To this propofal he. confented, upon two conditions; one 
* of which was, that the judgment fhould be formed on the 
*teftimony of holy writ. But the emperor was refolved on 
‘ fevere meafures, without violating, however, the fafe con- 
« duct that he had given; to which violation there were not 
¢ wanting fome who endeavoured to incite him, and who 
‘ talked of the decree of the council of Con/lance, about an 
« hundred years before, which determined, that faith was not 
‘to be kept with heretics. ‘The elector Palatine vigoroufly 
‘ oppofed the the infamous counfel; and the emperor himfelf 
‘ refufed to comply, faying very honourably, as Mr. Lenfant 
‘informs us, ‘¢ that he did not chufe to blufh with his pre- 
“* deceflor Sigi/mund;,” meaning the prince who had allowed 
‘ his fafe conduct to ‘Fohn Hu/s to be bafely violated, and who 
¢ could not reftrain himfelf from blufhing in a public meeting 
‘ of the council, when he was reminded of it by that much- 
“injured, cminent man,’ 

Mr. Hume having afferted, that the Proteftants whilf they 
preached the doétrine of peace carried the tumults of war through 
every part of Chriftendom. Our author endeavours in his fe- 
venth letter to prove, that this formidable charge was ill- 
groynded, and that this Adcbemetan principle of propagating 
religion 
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religion by force of arms did not prevail amongft them ; as 
the deftructive wars waged after the Reformation could not 
with any degree of juftice be attributed to them, but to other 
caufes whichhe points out to the reader; and concludes his 
obfervations on this head by remarking, ‘‘ that the doétrines 
“© of peace,” and ‘¢ the tumults of war,” form a pretty anti-, 
* thefis enough ; but unhappily the affertion in that paragraph 
‘ is not at all confiftent with hiftorical truth.’ 

Our author’s eighth letter is employed in expofing Mr. 
Hume’s inconfiftency with himfelf in regard to what he had. 
advanced concerning the rife of the civil wars, and the origi- 
nal grounds of difference between king Charles and his par- 
liaments. The ninth and laft letter is full of good and reli- 
gious fentiments, which, however juft, yet as foreign to the 
fubje&t matter, we cannot help wifhing had been referved for 
another place. 

The work upon the whole we would venture to recom- 
mend to our readers as capable of affording him fome pleafure 
in the perufal, as it feems to be written by a man of piety, 
and virtue, and a zealous friend to the Proteftant religion. 
We could with to fee the reft of Mr. Hume’s performances as 
impartially canvafled and as fairly refuted as thofe parts 
which have fallen under the infpection of the author of thefe 
letters. 





Art. X. The affecting Story of Lionel and Arabella, who, 
by a moft unhappy accident, firft difcover’d the ifland of Ma- 
deira, and perifh’d there. To which is added, the dangerous 
voyage of Juan Gonfalvo Zarco, a Portuguefe commander, 
who compleated the difcovery of that ifland. Tranflated, and 
abridg’d, from the Portuguefe original. With an appendix, 
containing, an account of the prefent flate of Madeira; in a very 
entertaing letter to a friend, 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d... Griffiths. 


E Psu Machin being in love with a lady of the name of 
D’Arcy, ran away with her and embarked on board a 
fhip for Spain; but miffing their courfe in bad weather, they, 


were driven on the ifland of Adadeira, which was never be- 
fore 
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fore difcovered ; here the lady died and was buried. Hackluyt, 
Purchas, &c. relate this ftory in eight of nine lines, and in- 
form us, that, Machin’s veflel, together with the boat being 
forced out of port bya ftorm, he and his companions formed a 
fort of bark-log, in which they trufted themfelves to the 
mercy of the ocean, and were driven on the /4frican coatt. 
Here they were taken up by the AZsors, who, from their bold- 
nefs efteeming them fomething more than human, fent them, 
by way of prefent, to the king of Ca/lile: our author on the 
contrary tells us, they had recourfe to the fhip’s boat, and fpent 
their retmairiing lives in flavery. As for the voyage of Gonjaluc, 
there does not appear to havé been any danger in it. In the 
extracts from Ovington’s voyage to Surat, tacked to this piece, 
by way of appendix, there is fome entertainment. As inftances 
of otf author’s tafte for curiofity and the ftrength of his judg- 
ment accept the following quotations. 

' © Tn thefe currents the labouring women ftand the whole 
€ day to wafh linnen, which they perform by beating it againft 
‘'the ftones at the bottom, and afterwards laying it out to 
“dry and whiten upon the adjacent rocks. ‘Thefe women, 
“and indeed all the common people, are exceffively fond of 
© fhuff, which, on account of its fcarcity and value, will pur- 
€ chafe almoft any favour from them; and if any difference 
‘ arifes in paying them for their labour, it is always in the 
‘ power of a little fnuff to adjuft it. 

‘ The people belonging tothe vineyards exert great fkill and 
© application in the mianagement-of their vines, and this feems 
‘to be the principal fubje€ of émulation among the natives. 
« They faften a number of them together to poles about five 
‘feet high, fuftained within fquares, made of reed or cane, 
¢ and raifed a littlé above the furface of the earth, which, as 
‘ they ftand conneéted in long rows, form an agreeable kind ‘of 
¢ Jattice-work.’ 

Is there not fomething new, uncommon, and picturefque 
in the lower fort of women beating linnen and taking fhuff; 
as well as in the fight of vines planted in rows ? 

‘ My long refidence among this people has by degrees re- 
‘ conciled me to their manner of diet, which at firft was dif- 
‘ guftful to me. Permit me to” give you a bill of fare, as I 
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€ found it'in Lent. It is fo novel and curious, that you wilb 
“ be apt perhaps to condemn the relu€tance of my appetite. 

«Our breakfaft confifted of dried figs, preferved pearsy 
‘ oranges, and other fruits in their original ftate. For dinner 
© we were ferved with rock-fifh baccalaio or Newfoundland cody 
¢ and with various other kinds of fith taken daily upon their 
* own coafts, and drefled with oil and vinegar, or fallads fhred 
‘ fine, and boiled eggs.’ | 

Is it not a little furprifing, or to ufe this writer’s own words, 
novel and curious, that people fhould breakfaft on dried fruit 
in Lent, or feed upon dried fifh, eggs, oil, and vinegar ? : 

But a truce with criticifm, fportfmen never wafte fhot upon 
crows. We fhall difmifs this article with remarking, that 
Lionel and Arabella, who make fuch a figure in the title page, 
take up the leaft part of the book, which is nothing more than 
a.catch-penny ; and when the reader has perufed both the voy- 
ages he will find himfelf little the wifer, unlefs you admit as an 
increafe of knowledge his being told, that in Madeira there 
are hills and dales, green fields, craggy rocks, and running 
waters. 





ED 


Art. XI. 4 Differtation on Horses; wherein it is deman- 
frrated, by matters of fac, as well as from the principles of 
philofophy, that innate qualities do not exift, and that the ex- 
cellence of this animal is altogether mechanical, and not in the 
blood. By Wit1t1AmM Osme_er. 8vo. Pr.1s. 6d. Waller. 


HE author of this treatife, Mr. William Ojmer, fets 

out with merrily obferving, that Meffieurs Heber, Pond, 
or Cheney, were not the firft recorders of the parentage, birth, 
and feats of race-horfes ; for Homer himfelf, of whom he talks 
very jocofely, has tranfmitted to us the pedigrees and perform- 
ances of the moft efteemed horfes of his days;. from which 
ta .the prefent time, it has been received. as. a maxim among 
jockeys, that horfes have merit, in proportion to that which 
their fires or ‘dams have been remarked to. poffefs. This is 
an affertion which he endeavours to invalidate, by proving 
that the ftrength and fwiftnefs. of a horfe depend. upon the 
3 exactnefs 
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exaétnefs of his. make ; and that where this perfection, is abferit, 
thefe favourite attributes are alfo wanting. But this argument 
is difproved, both by a flight knowledge of anatomy, and by 
daily experience; for from thefe it will appear, on a {crutiny, 
that clumfinefs and difproportion often carry the prize of fu- 
periority, from proportion and fymmetry of parts. To prove 
that the excellence of a horfe does not arife from his blood, 
he brings for inftances, the Godolphin Arabian, and his fon 
Cade; the former of thefe, he fays; which was a confined 
ftallion, produced excellent racers; the latter, few or none 
that were any way remarkable : . but he has, with this proof, 
given us reafons for thefe effects, which, when flightly exa- 
mined, will fufficiently remove the reflection Mr. O/mer at- 
tempts to throw upon blood. “The Godolphin Arabian was 
ferved with but few mares; confequently could not be fo 
weakened, as Cade, which he tells us, had numbers of 
mares, whereby he muft have been more debilitated than 
his fire ; and the colts of his begetting more defective, in con- 
fequence. Nay, that the writer of this pamphlet is himfelf of 
our opinion, appears by the following paflage : 

‘ The true reafon why foreign horfes get better colts than 
‘ their defcendants, if they do get better, is that (mechanifm 
‘ alike) their defcendants from which we breed, are generally 
* fuch horfes as have been thoroughly tried, confequently 
¢ much ftrained, and gone through ftrong labour and fatigue ; 
‘ whereas the foreign horfe has perhaps feldom or ever known 
© what labour was ; for we find the Turk a fober grave per- 
< fon, always siding a foot pace, except on emergencies, and 
‘the Arab preferring his mare to his horfe for ufe and fer- 
‘vice, As a proof of this truth, let us take two fifter hound 
‘bitches, and ward them both with the fame dog; let us 
¢ fuppofe one bitch to have run in the pack, and the other by 
* fome accident not to have worked at all, it will be found 
‘ that the effspring of her who has never worked, will be 
* much fuperior to the offspring of her who has run in the 
© pack.’ 

Tho’ Mr. O/mer fuppofes that a horfe, carefully and tender- 
ly bred up, will be more excellent, than he that is reared in 


a more hardy manner ; we cannot admit the aflertion as an 
abfolute 
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abfolute truth: the contrary effe& has been often known to. 
enfue fromm fuch a difference in bringing them up. Howe 
ever, upon the whole this treatife will be found to have merit 5 
it is much more lively than could have been expected from 
fo dry a fubjeét ; and whatever may be its deficiencies, the 
author deferves indulgence as well for having prefented the 
public with fomething new, as for the modefty of his con- 
clufion, 





Art. XII. Reflections, phyfical and moral, upon the various and 
numerous uncommon phenomena in the air, water, or earth, 


&c. 8°. Pr. 1s. Millar. 


HE author of this performance takes occafion, from the 
late earthquake at Li/bon, to expofe the vanity and ufe- 
lefinefs of natural philofophy, as it is now taught from experi- 
ment and demontftration ; becaufe, forfooth, no philofopher had 
forefeen the faid earthquake, and no philofopher can now point 
out’a place upon the globe, where we can live abfolutely free 
from fuch calamities. He therefore recommends the writings 
of Mofes, as the inexhauftible fource of all true philofophy, 
provided they be ftudied in the original Hebrew; from his 
knowledge in which, language he tells us, that God made the, 
heavens and the earth, and that the Spirit of God moved or 
brooded upon the face of the waters.—This to be fure is a cu- 
rious difcovery— but it would have been ftill more new and 
furprifing, had not every perfon, who can read Englifh, met 
with the very fame account in the vulgar tranflation of the firft 
chapter of Gene/is.—The world would be obliged to thofe 
learned Hebraans, who defpife the philofophy of Newton, if 
they would convince it of the great fuperiority of their own 
ifyftem, by difcovering from Hebrew roots any art or fcience 
not yet invented, which may contribute to the emolument of 
mankind.— Does it appear that any of thofe Adé/aic philofo- 
phers predicted the earthquake at Li/don, or in any fhape re- 
medied the defeéts of which they complain ? 
This phyfical and moral reflecter proceeds to inform us, 
from the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch, that there is an im- 
menfe concavity within the {phere of waters, which concavity, 
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called tahom, or the abyfs, is filled with darknefs, which is 2 
folid fubftance, called hofech; that matter confifts of original 
atoms, of different fize and figure; that the Spirit called Ruabb, 
is the acting minifter of God’s providence, that governs the 
materials of the tahom or great aby{fs, confifting of fire, light, 
air, and water, and combines them ocCafionally, fo as to pro- 
duce earthquakes, meteors, and ftorms, to punifh or alarm a: 
guilty world ; that God forbid the ews to eat blood, left they 
fhould become blood-thirfty, like the tygers, one of which ani- 
mals the author once faw fuck the blood of a horfe; that he 
had travelled far and near, by land and water, feen the ruins of 
Port Royal in Famaica, a town which was deftroyed by an earth- 
quake ; that he had failed upon the main ocean, expofed to 
meteors, rains, and hurricanoes dire, with water-{fpouts tre- 
mendous, for which he could not account, until he dug for 
Hebrew roots; that God detefted fodomites, idolaters, and’ 
thofe that offered human facrifices; that the inhabitants of 
Lifbon were fodomites, idolaters, and offered human facrifices 
at their Autos da fe; fays God direéted the Ruabh to deftroy 
them with an earthquake ; and laftly, that London being al« 
moft as wicked as Li/bon, may expect the fame fate, if it be 
not averted by a fpeedy reformation. 





Art. XIII. Zhe Occastonat Patriot. 8°. Pr. ts. 
Payne. 
HIS is a wolf in fheep’s cloathing, who, under the 
mafk of candour and moderation, endeavours to per- 
fuade us that the liberty of the prefs hath been abufed in fcur- 
rilous invectives againft an upright miniftry; that the Engh. 
have no right to a free navigation in the American feas; that 
thofe members of parliament, who have lately fignalized them- 
felves for their truly Briti/h fpirit againft foreign fubftdies, are 
governed by fordid or felfifh motives ; that the princes of Ger~ 
many would not unite in defence of their own liberties againft 
any invafion from France, or if they would, their joint forces 
could not oppofe the power of that kingdom; that fuppofing the 
king of Prujfia to be connected with France, the Engli/h cannot in 
honour neglect to retain an army of Ruffians and Heffians to pro- 
tect Hanover; and that there is a wide difference between fub- 
fidiary 
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fidiary and mercenary troops, tho’ both are hired for fervice.— 
Is not this the language of a miferable hireling, who, writes 
for pay, and is compelled to wage war againft the dictates of 
confcience and common fenfe? What! if we chance to have 
a petty ally on the continent, muft we run in debt, and deftroy 
ourfelves for her protection ?—Suppofe Hanover lay on the con- 
tinent of China, muft Britain hire an army of Coreans to fecure 
it from invafion’—The partifans of the miniftry alledge it 
would be difhionourable in the Exgl/b to renounce Hanover, 
when there is no other power to fupport it.—Why did not the 
eleétor of Hanover, like other Potentates, engage in alliances 
and defenfive treaties with his neighbours on equitable terms ? 

—Why did not he enter into an affociation, bound and united 
by a common fenfe of mutual intereft and fafety, inftead of fti- 
pulating to pay exorbitant fums of money for that affiftance, 
which true allies will never refufe to give without fuch fordid 

confiderations ?—If Pru/fia is averfe to Hanover, what produced 

that averfion ?—How do thofe little ftates confult their own fe- 
curity, which have not the Briti/h cow to milk? they cannot 
afford to maintain an hundred thoufand fubfidiaries, and yet 
they preferve their independency, by a judicious and equal con-~ 
federacy with their neighbours.—How did the electorates of 

Germany fubfift, before Britain intermeddled in the politicks of 

the Germanic body? And how did Britain fabfift before fhe 

had fuch connexions with the continent ? what were her debts? 
what were her taxes? how was the ballance of power in Eu- 
rope adjufted ? 





Art. XIV. The ImMporTANT QUESTION concerning in- 
vafions. 8°. Pr. 1s. Griffiths. 


HE prodution of fome venal dependant on the miniftry, 

who, by the moft fallacious arguments and falfe conclu- 

fions, pretends to prove, that the Briti/h navy is unable to pro- 
teét us from invafion ; that there is a neceffity for a ftanding 
army at home; that a national militia would deftroy the free- 
dom of elections ; that fhipping is of little confequence to the 
French ; and that Britain is enriched by giving large {ubfidies 
to our allies on the continent.—We are furprifed that this ~ 
e% 5 2 or 
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thor has not added what we frequently hear advanced by the 





defperate and driveling advocates of a ruinous ad—ft—n, 
namely, that the more our national debt is augmented, the 
more is our national credit increafed. 


— 





Art. XV. The Suppofed Daughter, or Innocent Impoftor. 
In which is comprifed, the entertaining Memoirs of two North- 
country Families of diftinétion, in a feries of thirty years. Many 
of the adventures, although remarkably uncommon, are attefled by 
manuferipts now in the hands of the compiler. In 3 vols. 12°. 


Price gs. Noble. 
‘IR Robert Richmore, a baronet of the North of England, 


marries the daughter of an old mifer (whofe avaritious ex- 
ample he copies) with a view to better his finances, which had — 
been confiderably waited by the extravagances of a London 
life: By doing thus, he breaks his faith with Mifs Wilfon, an 
amiable young lady, with a fmall fortune, whom he’ had long 
courted. She is afterwards wedded to Sir William Goodman, 
whofe eftate is not in the beft order; Sir William is killed, in 
faving Sir Robert from being robbed and murdered; and his 
lady dies of the fright, being firft brought to bed of a daughter, 
whom fhe bequeaths to his care. The baronet refolves to edu- 
_ cate this with his own girl of the fame age, and fends both to 
nurfe ; where the latter dying, the nurfe agrees, that Mis 
Goodman fhall pafs for her; being perfuaded thereto by a bro- 
ther of Sir Robert, who compaffionately imagines that his mifer- 
ly difpofition may otherwife abandon this little orphan, when he 
comes to find the expence of keeping her, tho’ from Sir Roder?’s 
behaviour and declarations there is not the flighteft room for 
fuch fufpicion. 

Our heroine contraéts an early liking for a fon of the before- 
mentioned brother; to whom fhe is married, after he has been 
abroad for many years ; the difcovery of her birth being at the 
fame time made to the uncle, who enjoins the marriage; he 
bears it very philofophically ; the only confequential alteration 
in him, being that it cures him of his avarice; and having no. 
heirs, his nephew and fuppofed daughter inherit his rank and 
eitate. Accept the following paflage, as a fpecimen of our 

author's 
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author’s genius; it comes in juft after the difcovery has been 

made that Eleonora (fo is the fuppofed daughter called) is not 
Sir Robert’s child, at the fame time that he confents te the 
marriage. : | 

¢ The Major concluded by faying, that the love which Adam 
© bore to our general mother, was truly angelic ; and that 
© he verily believed, no mortals could participate of the happi- 
‘nefs the fuperior order of beings enjoy without imitating 
© them in that focial love which conftitutes a great part of their 
‘ blifsful ftate ; and that men, incapable of being infpired *by 
© that divine paffion, were more rude and favage than the 
* fierceft inhabitants of the Arabian woods. 

«Mrs. Vanmine obferved, if he intended, by his argument, 
* to prove, that divine love to our Creator, general charity and 
‘ refpect to our fellow-creatures, were eflentially neceflary to 
* happinefs, fhe acquiefced to his reafons; but if he meant to 
‘ apply it to particular perfons, fhe was of opinion, he had un- 
“ dertaken a difficult tafk, unlefs he could perfuade the world, 
‘ the paffions were no way influenced by felf-love, or any other 
¢ perfonal gratifications whatfoever.’ 

The ftory of the lady who gives title to the book, might be 
comprifed in ten leaves: The reader fees nothing of her till the 
middle of the firft volume, and there he at once perceives what 
is to be her fate; fhe is fpoken of once or twice in the fecond: 
volume, and makes a very trifling appearance in the third, in 
order that fhe may find out who fhe is, and be married. Our 
author feems to have been a ftranger both to order and the 
art of touching the paffions ; his book is crowded with adven- 
tures of different people, brought in without occafion, and dif- 
miffed in the fame manner. In perufing fome of thefe, perfons 
who read only for amufement, may be gratified ; but let no- 
body pretend to look for a moral, it was what our author was 
unacquainted with ; tho’ he endeavours at fomething like it. 

This at leaft we can fay in his favour, that his incidents 
come thick upon you ; his relations are told with brevity ; and 
had the writer of Sir Charles Grandifon been to have worked 
upon his materials, he would eafily have fwelled them into 
twenty folio volumes. ‘The account of Lord Peterborough’s 
proceedings in Spain, both before and after the battle of 4/- 
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manza, is well told ; and feems to have been furnifhed bya 
perfon well acquainted with the tranfactions, The principal 
pictures in this novel] are, the fecreting the birth of Eleonora, 
and converting Sir Robert from avarice; but neither of them 
are introduced in a light that either affe€ts or is probable. In 
fhort, you don’t fee] for, nor are you interefted in either. 





Art. XVI. Poems. 1. The prophecy of Neptune. 2. On 
the death of the prince of Wales. 3. Ode prefented to the duke 
of Newcaftle at Cambridge. 4. Ode to the hon. J. Y. By 
John Duncombe, JZ. 4. Fellow of Corpus Chrifti College, 


Cambridge. 4te. Pr. 15. Dodfley. 


HESE pieces are not wholly void of merit; though 
we cannot recommend them as the offspring of a great 
genius, Yet we are not altogether of Horace’s opinion, who 
fays, Si paullum fummo diceffit, uerget ad imum.—In the pror 
phecy of Neptune we find fome poetical images which feem to 
be reflected from.a glowing imagination, Where fhall we 
find a more elegant or airy picture than that of the duke of 
Gumberland flying to.wintry fkies to quench rebellion’s flame. 
He feems to glide like a Adercury, and winnow the buxom 
air, | 
: *¢ But now, to quench rebellion’s flame, 
*¢ And emulate his 8 father’s fame, 
‘¢ To barren heaths and wintry fkies 
‘** From polifh’d courts young Wiliam flies, 
<¢ On fnow-clad hills his ftandard rears, 
*¢ And foon Culloden’s plain appears. 
“<Q with what grief fhalt thou furvey~ 
*¢ The 9 ruin of that dreadful day ; 
*¢ When flaughter uncontroul’d fhall reign, 
** And proudly ftride o’er thoufands flain ! 
¢* When, fav’d for a feverer death, 
s¢ ‘Thy peers on fcaffolds yield thelr breath, 
“¢ And defolation’s talons feize 
*¢ Their fields and forfeit villages ! ” 
And with what propriety is he employed in extinguifhing 


2 conflagration among the fnow. In the next paragraph, or 
rather 


‘® Ecce furit te reperire atrox 
Tydides, melior patre. 
*9 Quanta moves funesa dardanz genti? 
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rather ftanza, there is a ftupendous metaphor of defolation 
feizing fields and villages in her talons. For defolation read 
defpotifm, meo periculo. We have likewife a tranfient view ‘of 
the pretender fpeeding his flight o’er craggy heights ; but then 
his progrefs is accelerated by his petticoats ; and here we 
cannot help admiring the inftance of the dathos in which the 
author has defcribed the fall of that adventurer. 


“¢ And o’er the friths and mountains pafs 
“¢ Drefs’d ™ like an aukward highland lafs.” 


The ode on the death of the late prince of Wales is very fad 
and forrowful, and the reader can hardly forbear condoling 
with the author in thefe words of Horace, Debemur morti nos 


noftraque ! 


‘1! Cervus uti 








Art. XVII. The Manner of fecuring all forts of Buildings from 
Fire. -Pr. 25. fewed. Piers. 


E heartily recommend this fhort tract to the perufal 

of our countrymen. It contains a plain, eafy, and 
effectual method for making arched floors of brick, which will 
prevent the dreadful confequence of a calamity that we cannot 
take too much paifis to avoid. ‘The world is much obliged to 
the French gentleman who has favoured the public, with fuch 
an ingenious and practicable contrivance for preferving houfes 
from fire; and we are glad to find it adopted by Mr. Alderman 
Beckford, whofe example will, we hope, be followed by his 
fellow citizens, in this, as in every other laudable inftance of 
true patriotifm and national improvement. 











Art. XVIII. Deliberate Thoughts on the Syftem of our late 
Treaties with Hefle-Caffel and Ruffia, in regard to Hanover. 
8vo. Pr. 1s. Scot. 


e's author of this pamphlet, has in a cool, candid, and 
difpaffionate manner proved todemonftration, fome me- 
lancholy truths, which in a few years, will, in all probability, 
appear more feelingly to the conviction of the public. To 
S 4 ufe 
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ufe his own words, ¢ With regard to,thefe treaties therefore 


¢ I will endeavour to fhew ; 
¢ Firft, That they were advifed, framed, and executed 


‘by the m rs, not with a view to the defence of 
© Great Britain, in cafe it fhould be invaded by France: not 
¢ with a view to protect the allies of Great Britain, if they 
¢ fhould be attacked by France: but purely and merely for the 
‘fecurity and prefervation of H. r, againft the attempts 
‘of France and her confederates; which J believe to be fo en-~ 
‘ tirely the drift and object of the treaties, that I am convineed 
‘they would not have been made, had not thate te 
* belonged to the fovereign of this ifland., 

‘ Secondly, The two treaties in queftion muft be confider- 
ed as parts of a vaft comprehenfive fy{tem, to gather and 
“combine the powers of the European continent into a defen-_ 
¢ five alliance, of magnitude fufficient to withftand the utmoft 
‘efforts of France and her adherents againft the e——te ; and 
¢all this to be effected at the expence and charge of Great 
© Britain, 

‘ Thirdly, I concejve this whole fyftem and fcheme of po- 
‘ litics, in the lump, to be abfolutely impracticable. 

‘Fourthly, This unfizable project, impracticable and de- 
¢ fperate as it is, with refpect to all human probability of fuc- 
‘cefs, will, if fully purfued, bring bankruptcy upon Great 
§ Britain, 

After having reafoned upon the fubje&, to the conviction of 
every impartial reader, he makes the following reflection, 
which muft be very mortifying to every lover of his country. — 

¢ The three laft wars with France coft Britain above an 
'€ hundred and twenty millions of money, according to’ the 
* beft of my information ; which fum amounts to the rate of 
¢ more than forty millions to each war. If I were to be pro- 
‘ vided with materials to be more exact, I fhould not think 
¢ it worth while to confult them for the fake of accuracy, the 
© immenfity of the fum being fuch by any calculation, that a 
¢ miftake of many millions can produce no fenfible abatement 
« in the argument; for whether forty or thirty millions be the 
* medium of our former expence in the three wars with France, 
* the prefent fyftem of politics, if carried roundly into execu- 

2 * tion, 
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tion, prefents.us with an effufion of treafure ftill more en- 
“ormous, becaufe, in the firft place, the maintenance of our 
‘ juft and neceffary war in North-America, an object which 
‘had no place in the times of king William and queen Anne, 
¢ and did not run very high in the late war, will prove a very 
‘ inflammatory article in our account ; and in the next place, 
‘ the expence of paying and feeding thofe military multitudes 
‘which fought the former wars, was divided between the 
‘ Englifb, the Dutch, and other nations, in the alliance. 
‘which expence is by the fyftem of our treaties prepared 
© Britain alone; and when we confider, that fuch immenfe\ 
¢ iflues of money, outmeafuring any experiment of paft time, 
¢ are to be fupplied by new loans, heaped upon a debt of eighty 
‘ millions, who will anfwer for the confequence, or infure 
‘ Britain againft the fate of Holland, to become a decayed, 
‘ emaciated, confumptive carcafs of a ftate, care able to 
‘ ftagger upon its own legs.’ 













Art. XIX. An Addrefs to the Great. Recommending better 
Ways and Means of raifing the neceffary Supplies than Lotteries 
or Taxes. With a word or two concerning an Invafien. Sve. 


Pr: 64. Baldwin. 


Hough we cannot fay much in behalf of this writer’s abj- 
lities, his intention commands refpect; and we fincere- 

ly wifh that people of fortune, in purfuance of his advice, 
would fet an example of religion and induftry to their inferiors 
this would be, the firft great ftep towards a reformation, 
which the depravity of the times loudly demands. Were the 
gentlemen poflefied of lucrative employments, and thofe who 
enjoy penfions on the Jri/h eftablifhment, to give up their {a- 
laries for one year to affift the prefent exigences of the ftate, 
what a glorious band of penfioners would there be; or were 
the gentry to retrench all fuperfluous expences, and apply 
the faving to the fame laudable purpofe; what luftre would 
it reflect upon the age. But alas, we are not what we. 
were ; patriotifm is not the growth of thefe days; luxury has 
taken root too deeply for fudden eradication; it were as eafy 
to lift mount iis, or ftop the motion of the fea, as to perfuade 
thofe 
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thofe who have tafted the Circean draught, to dafh away the 
cup; unlefs they gave themfelves time to think ; and this their 
total immerfion in pleafure abfolutely forbids. We cordially 
with, but yet we defpair to fee it, ‘ That the great would 
< fhew fome attention to the precepts of that facred teacher, 
* who has directed them to take up the crofs and follow him.’ 


— 





Art. XX. APoEM written in an empty Affembly-Room. Pr. 
6d. Dodfley. 

HE honourable Mifs » a celebrated toaft, not be- 

ing invited to his grace the duke of N——’s ball, gave 

a drum at her own apartments; which, not being attended 

to as fhe could have wifhed, gave occafion to this poem; in 

which fhe is fuppofed to lament the negle&t, in fome good lines 

intermixed with feveral others, either altered or copied from 

Pope’s epiftle of Elvife to Abelard, which is acknowledged in 
a fhort advertifement prefixed to the poem. 








Art. XXI. DIANA great at Ephefus; or, the Proteftant 
turn’d Papift: A Sermon, preached November 5, 17553 being 
the anniverfary of the ever memorable Revolution, 1688. By 
TAoOALTTsBoB. 8°. Pr. 1s. Griffiths. 


D IANA great at Ephefus, or the Proteftant turn’d Papift : 
what a title? and written by Taoalttbob? * Thefe men of 


“ wit (as one of our comic writers obferves) have fuch cramp 
* ways of expreffing themfelves, that there is no underftanding 
“them.” The difcourfe itfelf appears to us in many parts al- 
moft as unintelligible as the title-page; nor can we difcover 
either the author’s perfuafion, or his views in the publication of 
it. There is a mixture of fenfe and abfurdity running through 
it, which we do not know how to account for ; we fhall feleét 
a few paflages however, for the fatisfaGtion of our readers, 
and leave them to determine on the merit of this performance. 
ft begins thus: : 

6 The Chriftian religion made a rapid progrefs in the world 
« ‘andes the greateft difcouragements ; perhaps its early and ge- 


“neral {pread might be in part owing to thofe very difcourage- 
3 ‘ ments 
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€ments. ‘Truth will fupport itfelf under every: difadvantage, 
« and /pread the fafter for being oppofed.——Chriftianity at this 
‘ time was a growing intereft in the world, infomuch that both 

* politicians and philofophers were alarmed at its progrefs; for 
¢ it had made its way into the cabinets of the former, and intp 
© the fchools of the latter.—-Neither the authority of the one, 
© nor the arguments of the other, were able to crufh it, tho” 
* both joined iffue againft it. What are we to conclude from 
“hence? that chriftianity is of God, becaufe it fpread itfelf over 
“a great part of the world? that a caufe which is fuccefsful is 
“a good one? no, this we are not to infer neither: at this 
« rate Mahumedifm will put in its claim to belief, upon the foot 
4 of the general /pread it has had in the world: undoubtedly 
$ more general than chriftianity has at this day.’ 

‘ The /pread of chriftianity (he is very fond of the word 
M@pread) in Afia, efpecially at Ephefus, alarmed the fons of the 
‘ church, there eftablifhed. To prevent the growth of fuch 
* peftilent herefy, they would needs perfuade the people into a 
© belief, that the deftruction of their ancient and venerable rites 
“ would be followed by the Lord knows what calamities, perhaps 
© the deftruétion of the world itfelf. Demetrius was at the head 
* of the mob, and acted his part in that ftation with great ad- 
© drefs ;—for having no arguments to oppofe to this new {cheme, 
‘ he oppofed it with noife and nonfenfe-— He took the mobiy 
‘ lity by the right handle, when he told them THE CHURCE 
* WAS IN DANGER.—Not only this our holy craft isin dan» 
¢ ger to be fet at nought, but alfo the temple that gives life and 
‘ perpetuity to it—the goddefs will be defpifed, and her magni+ 
« ficence deftroyed, whom all 4fa and the world worfhippeth, 
¢ —Senfible fhould the NEW LIGHT prevail, the people would 
< not only be deprived of what they loved, a pompous religion, 
¢ but (which affected him moft) himfelf alfo be robb’d of a gains 
‘ ful one, he fhewed a fpirit worthy of a Sacheverell on that 
‘ occafion.— Like a true fon of grace, he. gave the bloody 
‘fignal, “GREAT 1s DIANA OF THE EpuEsIANs! 4g, d, 
<6 thofe profane Galileans are come with hoftile defigns upon 
“¢ our confecrated trumpery and trinkets—they mean no lefs 
s* than the deftruction of MOTHER CHURCH, and will you, her 


$6 dutiful fons, whom fhe has fo long dandled on her knees, and 
© fuckled 
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“© fuckled at het breafts, fee her thus torn in pieces by unhal- 
‘© owed hands !” Upon this the cry waxed louder and louder, 
© GREAT Is DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS.’ 
¢ Permit me however to obferve, That a fuperttitious regard 
© for ancient opinions and an eftablifhed faith, has in all ages 
¢ and places been unfavourable to the fpread of truth.—As the 
‘ words plainly fuggeft this obfervation, I fhall, in difcourfing 
© upon it, ' 
« J. Enquire whence it is mankind are thus attached to there-_ 
‘ ligious eftablifhments of the feveral countries where 
; they live ? 


¢ II. Shew that, to a fuperftitious veneration of this kind, the 
¢ interefts of truth and liberty have generally been fa- 
© crificed.’ 


In our author’s difcuffion of thefe two points, the reader will 
meet with fome pretty extraordinary affertions. 

‘ It would be no difficult matter (fays Taoalttheb) to fhew, 
* that with regard to religious belief, the majority have, in fact, 
* been in the wrong in all ages.—It will be univerfally allowed 
“to have been the cafe at Ephe/us,—it was the cafe in all pagan 
“ countries,—the majority were for the eftablifhed worfhip, and 
* only the difcerning few againft it: it is the cafe in chriftian 
* countries ; the majority implicitly believe the eftablifhed faith, 
* though many of its articles have neither fcripture nor com- 
* mon fenfe to fupport them.’ 

The articles of our eftablifhed faith are greatly obliged to this 
ingenious writer for his charitable opinion of them. Speaking 
of the Reformation, he has this remarkable pafiage : 


‘ Forefeeing no change could be introduced but by eafy and 
‘ almoft imperceptible fteps,. and by accommodating things as 
*“much as poffible to the prejudices of the people, they com- 
* pofed, or rather compiled a liturgy, fo much refembling the 
* old popifh one, that a ftranger would eafily miftake them for 
* brother and fifter. hey did not, fays the venerable hiftorian, 
‘aim at what was in itfelf beft, but what the times and preju- 
* dices of men would beft bear.— They left out many excep- 
* tionable things, fuch as adoration of the Bleffed Virgin, and 


* faints departed; while they retained others no lefs exception- 
* able. 
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‘able. Of this number is Tranfubftantiation, the body and. 
* blood of Chrift is verily and indeed taken and received by the. 
© faithful in the Lord’s-fupper. If this be not Tranfubftantia-, 
“tion, I would beg to be informed what is?’—— Not that I 
¢ find fault with the compilers of our liturgy for aCting thus ;. 
* perhaps they could not help it, confecrated bread being an 
‘ idol, which the people both loved to eat and worfhip.—But 
¢ what I think juftly blameable is, that, after they were recon-, 
‘ ciled to the proteftant religion, no care was taken to reform 
“ the liturgy, and give it at leaft more of a proteftant air. —Two 
* hundred years are now elapfed, fince that good work was be- 
‘gun; and yet the Common-prayer is the fame mif-fhapen, 
* deformed, unfinifhed creature now, that it was then.—This, 
‘I fay, is juftly cenfurable, and reflects no great honour either 
* upon the reformation or its avowed defenders.’ 

‘If religious eftablifhments (fays our author) are fo prejudi- 
‘ cial to the interefts of truth, and promote ignorance inftead 
‘ of knowledge, would it not be better if there were no efta- 
‘ blifhments? I know not that this is a juft confequence, I 
¢ think it is not; but this I know, that fuch eftablifhments as 
‘interfere with any of our natural rights, are certainly bad 
‘ things, as well in point of religion as found policy. An efta- 
* blifhment in general I would have; but yet fuch a’ one as 
« leaves all men to their liberty, as to what they fhall believe, 
“ and the manner in which they fhall chufe to worfhip God ; 
¢ without this, I am fure there can be no religion. I would not 
‘ have the civil or ecclefiaftical magiftrate explain the Bible for 
« me, much lefs make their confcience the ftandard of mine.— 
‘ I would gladly excufe their believing for me, unlefs they pre- 
“ mifed me at the fame time, that in cafe I either believed or 
‘ lived amifs, they would alfo undertake to be damned for me; 
‘ and if they will not do the one, I am confident they have no 
* right to do the other.’ 

And yet a little after, he fpeaks thus of the diflenters :—— 
‘ If religious liberty exifts any where, one would hope to find it 
‘ among Proteftant Diflenters, who have been fo long crying out 
‘ againft Teft-acts, and complaining of hardfhips they are fub- 
* jeéted to on a religious account. And yet thefe are the men 
‘that daily infringe the rights of confcience in their own 
* churches ! 
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thofe who have tafted the Circean draught, to dafh away the 
cup; unlefs they gave themfelves time to think ; and this their 
total immerfion in pleafure abfolutely forbids. We cordially 
wifh, but yet we defpair to fee it, ‘ That the great would 
‘ fhew fome attention to the precepts of that facred teacher, 
¢ who has directed them to take up the crofs and follow him.’ 


—_ 





Art. XX. 4PoeEmM written in an empty Affembly-Room. Pr. 
6d. Dodfley. 

HE honourable Mifs » a celebrated toaft, not be- 

ing invited to his grace the duke of N——’s ball, gave 

a drum at her own apartments; which, not being attended 

to as fhe could have wifhed, gave occafion to this poem; in 

which fhe is fuppofed to lament the negle&, in fome good lines 

intermixed with feveral others, either altered or copied from 

Pope’s epiftle of Elsife to Abelard, which is acknowledged in 
a fhort advertifement prefixed to the poem. 








Art. XXI. DIANA great at Ephefus; or, the Proteftant 
turn’d Papift: A Sermon, preached November 5, 17553 being 
the anniverfary of the ever memorable Revolution, 1688. By 
TaAoaLttTsos. 8°. Pr. 1s. Griffiths. 


Tyt4 A great at Ephefus, or the Proteftant turn’d Papift: 
what a title? and written by Taoalttbob? * Thefe men of 


“ wit (as one of our comic writers obferves) have fuch cramp 
* ways of expreffing themfelves, that there is no underftanding 
‘them.’ The difcourfe itfelf appears to us in many parts al- 
moft as unintelligible as the title-page; nor can we difcover 
either the author’s perfuafion, or his views in the publication of 
it. ‘There is a mixture of fenfe and abfurdity running through 
it, which we do not know how to account for; we fhall feleé& 
a few paflages however, for the fatisfaction of our readers, 
and leave them to determine on the merit of this performance. 
ft begins thus: ¥ 

“ae The Chriftian religion made a rapid progrefs in the world 
© under the greateft difcouragements ; perhaps its early and ge- 


“neral {pread might be in part owing to thofe very difcourage- 
3 « ments 
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ments. ‘Truth will fupport itfelf under every. difadvantage, 
« and /pread the fafter for being oppofed.—Chriftianity at this 
“ time was a growing intereft in the world, infomuch that both 
‘ politicians and philofophers were alarmed at its progrefs; for 
¢ it had made its way into the cabinets of the former, and intp 
“ the fchools of the latter.——Neither the authority of the one, 
* nor the arguments of the other, were able to crufh it, tho’ 
* both joined iflue againft it. What are we to conclude from 
“hence? that chriftianity is of God, becaufe it fpread itfelf over 
“a great part of the world? that a caufe which is fuccefsful is 
“a good one? no, this we are not to infer neither: at this 
‘ rate Mahumedifm will put in its claim to belief, upon the foot 
4 of the general /pread it has had in the world: undoubtedly 
$ more general than chriftianity has at this day.’ 

‘ The /pread of chriftianity (he is very fond of the word 
M@/pread) in Afia, efpecially at Ephefus, alarmed the fons of the 
‘ church, there eftablifhed. ‘To prevent the growth of fuch 
« peftilent herefy, they would needs perfuade the people into a 
© belief, that the deftruction of their ancient and venerable rites 
“ would be followed by the Lord knows what calamities, perhaps 
* the deftruction of the world itfelf. Demetrius was at the head 
* of the mob, and acted his part in that ftation with great ad- 
* drefs ;—-for having no arguments to oppofe to this new {cheme, 
‘ he oppofed it with noife and nonfenfe.—— He took the mobi, 
‘lity by the right handle, when he told them THE CHURCH 
* WAS IN DANGER.—Not only this our holy craft is in dans 
‘ ger to be fet at nought, but alfo the temple that gives life and 
‘ perpetuity to it—the goddefs will be defpifed, and her magni+ 
“ ficence deftroyed, whom all 4fa and the world worfhippeth, 
¢ —Senfible fhould the NEW LIGHT prevail, the people would 
< not only be deprived of what they loved, a pompous religion, 
¢ but (which affected him moft) himfelf alfo be robb’d of a gain, 
‘ ful one, he fhewed a fpirit worthy of a Sacheverell on that 
* occafion.— Like a true fon of grace, he gave the bloody 
‘fignal, “* GREAT 1s DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS! 4g. d, 
‘¢ thofe profane Galileans are come with hoftile defigns upon 
“¢ our confecrated trumpery and trinkets—they mean no lefs 
$¢ than the deftruction of MOTHER CHURCH, and will you, her 


$¢ dutiful fons, whom fhe has fo long dandled on her knees, and 
€ fuckled 
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€ fuckled at her breafts, fee her thus torn in pieces by unhal- 
‘* lowed hands !” Upon this the cry waxed louder and louder, 
© GREAT Is DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS.’ 

« Permit me however to obferve, That a fuperftitious regard 
€ for ancient opinions and an eftablifhed faith, has in all ages 
¢ and places been unfavourable to the fpread of truth.— As the 
‘ words plainly fuggeft this obfervation, I fhall, in difcourfing 
© upon it, 

© ]. Enquire whence it is mankind are thus attached to there-_ 

‘ ligious eftablifhments of the feveral countries where 
© they live ? 

¢ IT. Shew that, to a fuperftitious veneration of this kind, the 

¢ interefts of truth and liberty have generally been fa- 
© crificed.’ 

In our author’s difcuffion of thefe two points, the reader will 
meet with fome pretty extraordinary affertions. 

‘It would be no difficult matter (fays Taoaltthob) to fhew, 
* that with regard to religious belief, the majority have, in fact, 
* been in the wrong in all ages.—It will be univerfally allowed 
“to have been the cafe at Ephe/us,—it was the cafe in all pagan 
€ countries,—the majority were for the eftablifhed worfhip, and 
* only the difcerning few againft it: it is the cafe in chriftian 
* countries ; the majority implicitly believe the eftablifhed faith, 
“ though many of its articles have neither fcripture nor com- 
* mon fenfe to fupport them.’ . 

The articles of our eftablifhed faith are greatly obliged to this 
ingenious writer for his charitable opinion of them. Speaking 
of the Reformation, he has this remarkable pafiage : 


‘ Forefeeing no change could be introduced but by eafy and 
‘ almoft imperceptible fteps, and by accommodating things as 
*-much as poffible to the prejudices of the people, they com- 
“ pofed, or rather compiled a liturgy, fo much refembling the 
* old popifh one, that a ftranger would eafily miftake them for 
* brother and fifter. They did not, fays the venerable hiftorian, 
‘aim at what was in itfelf beft, but what the times and preju- 
* dices of men would beft bear.— They left out many excep- 
* tionable things, fuch as adoration of the Bleffed Virgin, and 


* faints departed; while they retained others no lef exception- 
* able. 
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‘able. Of this number is Tranfubftantiation, the body and 
* blood of Chrift is verily and indeed taken and received by the 
© faithful in the Lord’s-fupper. If this be not Tranfubftantia-, 
“tion, I would beg to be informed what is ?—— Not that I 
¢ find fault with the compilers of our liturgy for acting thus ; 
‘ perhaps they could not help it, confecrated bread being an 
‘ idol, which the people both loved to eat and worfhip.—But 
¢ what I think juftly blameable is, that, after they were recon-, 
© ciled to the proteftant religion, no care was taken to reform 
‘ the liturgy, and give it at leaft more of a proteftant air. Two 
* hundred years are now elapfed, fince that good work was be- 
‘gun; and yet the Common-prayer is the fame mif-fhapen, 
* deformed, unfinifhed creature now, that it was then.—This, 
‘I fay, is juftly cenfurable, and reflects no great honour either 
* upon the reformation or its avowed defenders.’ 
‘If religious eftablifhments (fays our author) are fo prejudi- 
‘ cial to the interefts of truth, and promote ignorance inftead 
‘ of knowledge, would it not be better if there were no efta- 
‘ blifhments? I know not that this is a juft confequence, I 
¢ think it is not; but this I know, that fuch eftablifhments as 
‘interfere with any of our natural rights, are certainly bad 
‘ things, as well in point of religion as found policy. An efta- 
* blifhment in general I would have; but yet fuch a’ one as 
“ leaves all men to their liberty, as to what they fhall believe, 
‘ and the manner in which they fhall chufe to worfhip God ; 
‘ without this, I am fure there can be no religion. I would not 
© have the civil or ecclefiaftical magiftrate explain the Bible for 
“me, much lefs make their confcience the ftandard of mine.— 
‘ I would gladly excufe their believing for me, unlefs they pre- 
“ mifed me at the fame time, that in cafe I either believed or 
‘ lived amifs, they would alfo undertake to be damned for me; 
‘ and if they wiil not do the one, I am confident they have no 
‘ right to do the other.’ 
And yet a little after, he fpeaks thus of the diflenters:—— 
‘ If religious liberty exifts any where, one would hope to find it 
* among Proteftant Diffenters, who have been fo long crying out 
‘ againft Teft-acts, and complaining of hardfhips they are fub- 
¢ jected to on a religious account. And yet thefe are the men 
‘that daily infringe the rights of confcience in their own 
© churches ! 
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«churches! It is not many years fince a perfon of a reputable 
“ character was excluded the congregational church at Notting- 
© ham, merely for an error of the underftanding, if indeed it is 
“one, that the Father is greater than the Son; and yet I fup- 
“-pofe the preaching and unpreaching elders arrogating fo much 
“ power, would, if required by authority, fcruple fubfcribing the 
© thirty-nine articles *: with what confiftency let the world 
“judge. « 

We fhould be glad to know what this gentlemanis: Prefby- 
terian, Independent, Church of England-man, or under what 
rank and denomination he would chufe to be enlifted ; or what 
he would be at. In the mean time we entirely agree with his 
fentiments, in the following quotations ; with which we fhall 
conclude this article, and heartily wifh the reft of his difcourfe 
had been as plain and as unexceptionable. 

‘ He mutt be a great ftranger in our Briti/h Ifrael, who does 
“not know that many doétrines have been grafted upon tie re- 
‘ ligion of Jefus, that neither belong to it, nor refemble it— 
© that too much ftrefs has been laid by the feveral denomina- | 
© tions of chriftians, upon the oracles of men, and too little 
*-upon the oracles of God. ‘The Bible is the religion of Pro- 
© teftants, I am fure it ought to be fo; but am not fo fure 
* that all human fchemes of faith are not adulterations of that 
‘ religion.—A {fpirit of faction and party evidently runs through 
‘ them all, but I hope none of us have fo learned Chrift, as to 
‘ make him the patron of angry debates.—Not regarding the o- 
* pinions in vogue, let us enquire after truth with unpreju- 
‘ diced minds; always remembring that though orthodoxy may 
‘be of great moment in the fight of men, honefty is of ftill 
‘ greater in the fight of God. Fear not calling in queftion, 
‘ or departing from prevailing notions, fo you can but find out 
‘ the truth as it is in Jefus; for truth is more valuable than all 
‘ the creeds and confeffions in the world.’ 

‘ Let us not forget, above all, that to follow the truth in love 
‘ is a precept of our religion—Others have an equal right to 
‘ differ from us, as we have to differ from them. Religion 


‘ knows no union, requires no union, but that of love and peace 
‘ —In- 





* The paftor of the congregation at that time was one SLoss, a 
warm advocate for Myftery and implicit Faith. 
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¢ —Infallibility is no human prerogative, and therefore a dog— 
‘ matical fpirit is not, cannot be a chriftian one.’ 

‘ The reigning family is the laft and beft legacy left us by’ 
© the glorious King W1LL1AM, for which be his memory dear! 
‘ be his name diftinguifh’d in the annals of fame, to the lateft 
© pofterity ! and may fafety attend upon the perfon of him who 
© now rules over us! may an increafe of public happinefs at- 
“tend upon his government! may the years of his precious 
‘life be yet many! may both his avowed and fecret enemies 
* fall before him! and may heaven fight both for him and us! as 
© he now fhines in the firmament of government, with a luftre 
“ fuperior to any that ever went before him; fo when his days 
© are finifhed on earth, our hearts defire and prayer to God is, 
“ that he may fhine as the ftars for ever, in the firmament of 
€ everlafting glory! And let all the people fay Amen.’ 





ArT. XXII. The Use of REASON affrted in Matters of Re- 
LIGION: Or, Natural Religion the Foundation of Revealed. 
In anfwer to a Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Oxford 
on Act-Sunday July 13, 1755,'and lately publifhed at the Re- 
queft of the Vice-Chancellor, and other Heads of Houfes. By 
Thomas Patten, D. D. Fellow of Corpus Chrifti College. 
By Ralph Heathcote, 4. MZ. Preacher-Affijiant at Lincoln’s- 
Inn. 8v0. Pr. 15. 6d. Payne. 


Hat thofe reafons were which induced the vice-chan- 
cellor and heads of houfes in Oxford fo earneftly to 
requeft.Dr. Patten’s publication of his fermon, or why the 
doétor fo kindly and readily complied with that requeft, we 
fhall not take upon us to determine: the difcourfe however, 
if we may be allow’d to judge of it by our remarker’s extracts 
from it, was doubtlefs a pretty extraordinary performance. 
Mr. Heathcote obferves, that ‘ the fum of Dr. Patten’s fer- 
‘mon; when cleared from that perplexity and diforder, in 
‘ which he has delivered it, amounts, to the following par- 
‘ticulars: firft, that Chri/fianity cannot be founded upon argu- 
‘ ment, becaufe reafon is blind, and all her deduétions preca- 
‘ rious and vain; and, confequently, that natural religion neither 


* is, nor can be any criterion of revealed. Secondly, that the true 
‘ and 
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* and proper foundation of the gofpel is the miracles it records, 

* becaufe miracles are facts, and facts the only ground of al} 

©reafonings; upon which account we fhould always in our 

*difputes with unbelievers, content ourfelves with infifting 

* upon the miracles alone. But for fear a /peculative affent of 
* reafan to thefe miracles, even if we could gain it, fhould 
* not be fufficient for the converfion of unbelievers, he recom- 

* mends, in the third place, an aétive, lively, energetic faith, 
€ from which we may learn, whut no human infiructions, no ad- 
* monitions of reafon can teach us; that victorious, principle, he 
“fays, which, by the grace of God, is made to grow and {pring 
“up, ome knoweth not how, in every foul, which turneth itfelf 
© ta him with an aukward earnefiue/s of defire, &c.* ‘This, I 
“fay, is the fubftance of his fermon; through which there 
* runs alfo fuch a bitternefs of fpirit, as perhaps never animated 
‘any fermon before it: a fpirit, which, under the mafk of 
‘piety, difcharges itfelf againft all orders of men, but with 

€ peculiar malice and rancour againtt the clergy +.’ 

«< ‘The ground-work of all our reafoning (/ays Dr. Patten) 
“js and muft be the knowledge of facts; which knowledge 

“ec can 

c* Pp: 26, 37. 

‘ + He defcribes the prefent clergy as “ idolaters of reafon, 
** vainly puffed up by their fiefhly mind; as fmooth-tongued pro- 
“* phets, who have fophiiticated the pure word with flattering com- 
“* ments and qualifying glofles; as Scribes and Pharifees, who 
“* have made the commands of God of none effect, have ftifled the 
* fpirit of them, and robbed them of all their power unto falva- 
“tion.” ‘He reprefents them as men, who ‘“ wear indeed the 
*“* garb and form of religion, but are eftranged all the while from 
** its power and fpirit : who embrace a political {cheme of religion : 
“who with only to fee the flourifhing ftate of a nominal church: 
““who content themfelves with a plan of Chriftianity, accommodat- 
‘*.ed to worldly eafe and worldly pomp and {plendor ; a plan, which 
‘‘ warps the maxims of the heavenly to the falfe interefts of an 
** earthly kingdom ; which flatters the lufts and pride of thofe, 
“ who are holden and overwhelmed by them; which palliates and 
“even applauds the fpirit-defiling luxury of rich men, who are 
*‘ cloathed in purple and fine linen, and withold not their heart 
“from any joy; and which lulls them into a fatal fecurity, by 
“ rerfuading them, that they may be Chriftians with the habitual 


‘renunciation of every Chriftian ne This, as he affures his 
‘s rifing apologitts of the Chriftian caufe, is a true pi¢ture of fafhion- 


** able Chriftianity ; and what they muff embrace, if their aim be 
« only to keep pace with their neighbours, p. 20, 26, 33, 34, 30.” 
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= can only be acquired by the teftimony of our fenfes. Where 
“ plain fact lieth evident before us, there we can reafon with 
“‘ ftrength and confidence; where this is wanting, there the 
“¢ train of reafoning is nothing more, than fpecious declama- 
* tion:” ¢ And this he very wifely urges as an arguinent, why 
“we fhould reft the proof of Chriftianity upon the fingle cir- 
© cumftance of its miracles. Now it is a moft certain truth, 
‘that the miracles of the gofpel are not facts, which Le before 
© us in this evident manner: and the knowledge of thefe faéts, far 
‘ from being acquired by the teflimony of our own, is acquired al- 
“ together by the te/fimony of other people’s fenjes ; by the te/fi- 
© mony of men, who lived many centuries ago. Nay, and, I 
‘ may add, not always by that; for there are many miracles 
“recorded in the New Teftament, which thofe, who record 
‘them, did not fee wrought, but which however we do not 
‘ hefitate to receive as genuine. ‘The truth is, that miracles 
‘ are dire€tly contrary to all the facts we ever ifaw. ‘The courfe 
© of nature has, within the compafs of our obfervation and 
* experience, been regular and uninterrupted ; its laws have not 
© been over-ruled or fufpended by any divine interpofition, but 
‘have always preferved one uniform tenor. ‘This is unde- 
“niably the plain fact, which has ever lain evident before us 5 
‘and were we confined, as happily we are not, to that zar- 
“row compafs of reafoning, which is founded, in our author’s 
¢ ftri& and abfolute fenfe, to the fure ba/:s of fact, * inftead of 
‘ admitting, we fhould be obliged to rejeét the miracles of the 
© gofpel, and confequently the revelaticn, which is built upon 
“them. Thus we fee, that a plain fimple maxim, when it 
‘is picked up by chance, and applied at random, may hap- 
‘pen to fubvert the point, it is intended to eftablifh: and 
“we may learn from hence, how dangerous it is for caba- 
‘ liftic theologues, to venture out from that thicknefs of cover, 
‘in which they ufually lie concealed from the view of their 
“fellow creatures, into the broad and open paths of nature 
* and common fenfe.’ 

‘ Upon the whole, fays Mr. Heathcote, natural religion is, 


‘and muft be, the foundation of revealed; firft, becaufe re- 

¢ velation 

* Whatever reafonings the gofpel needeth, lie in a narrow com- 

pafs, and are founded on the fure bafis of fact. The works, which 
never man did, bear witnefs to the worker, Ge, p. 29. 


Ne. Il, T 
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© velation can find no entrance at all into us, unlefs it is is- 
‘troduced by natural religion; fecondly, becaufe it is impof- 
* fible to diftinguifh genuine revelation from impofture, but by 
‘ bringing it to the teft of natural religion; thirdly, becaufe no 
© external evidence, as it is called, not even that of miracles 
‘ themfelves, can eftablifh revelation, until our natural con- 
‘ceptions be confulted, and it be found to contain nothing 
‘ contradictory to them ; fourthly, becaufe a continual ufe and 
‘ application of the principles of nature and yeafon is abfolutely 
‘ neceflary to preferve the gofpel in its purity, and to makeit 
© anfwer the purpofes, for which it was ordained ; and, laftly, 
© becaufe, as the gofpel could never be reformed from its cor- 
‘ ruptions, but by having recourfe to thefe principles, fo it does 
‘not feem capable of being planted among any people, who 
* have not, by a due exercife of their faculties, cultivated and 
‘ attained them.’ 

Mr. Heathcote concludes his pamphlet with fome account of 
Mr. Hutchinfon and his followers, part of which we fhall ex- 
tract for the entertainment of our readers. 

‘ Thefe divines, the reader fees, are a fort of cabbalifti- 
¢ cal decypherers, who do all their mighty works by their great 
‘ knowledge of the Hebrew fcriptures ; which indeed they in- 
‘ terpret and explain in a manner {fo entirely new, and fo very 
‘ fublime, that none but themfelves, are able to comprehend 
‘ what their meaning is, or to reap the leaft benefit from any 
‘ of their difcoveries. 

¢ The founder of this extraordinary fet was the fame Mr. 
© Hutchinfon, whom I have had occafion to mention above, 
¢ and who is defcribed by his followers as a moft uncommon 
‘ perfon, and even as a blefling referved by heaven for thefe 
‘late degenerate ages of the world. He is reprefented as 
‘ feeking for learning, where none have fearched for it before, 
‘ the dark bowels of the earth being bis fchool, and the infpired 
“light his mafter : fo that he ufed to fay of himfelf, that he had 
‘ learnt his Hebrew under ground. He is fuppofed to have been 
© the fir/t, fince infpiration has ceafed, who has looked into hiero- 
‘ glyphics in feriptiure, in order ta difcover the evidence and.maft 
‘ important truths of Chrifiianity: and this happy dire€tion of 
¢ his inquiries has likewife enabled him, as we are told, to take 


‘of 
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* off the veil from Mofes and the prophets, to open the fecrets of 
* antiquity and philofophy, and, in fhort, to difclofe the foun- 
© tains of all knowledge human and divine*. 

<¢ Our atheifts and deifts (fays Mr. Hutchinfon) who reject 
“the authority of fcripture,” that 1s, by receiving it upon the 
© principles of natural religion,’ ‘* have, what refembles the 
“¢ fcurvy of the body, the fcurvy of the foul, which gives a 
“¢ man pleafure of tearing his own flefh, fo of his foul. He 
<¢ fcratches, till he brings on an inflammation, and after till 
“‘he brings on a mortification. ”Tis a fuppofed highnefs of 
“ blood or fpirits, only to be kept down by proper applications 
“ out of the fcriptures. Often before it comes to a mortifica- 
<¢ tion, it comes to be a leprofy, and is infectious. Dr. —— 
“¢ has infected Dr. , and Dr. Dr. When 
“< "tis arrived toa height, fcarce any thing cures it, but eter- 


¢¢ nal brimftone +.” 
“* Be not however terrified, (/ays he) by the imputation of 


“¢ fanaticifm and enthufiafm, fo conftantly fixed upon fuch 
*¢ advocates as we are, but reft affured, that God will, with- 
*¢ out the help of philofophic labours, provide for the eftablifh- 
‘¢ ment of his church, however the heathen may furioufly 
“¢ rage together, however the kings of the earth may ftand up, 
‘© and the rulers take councel together againft the Lord and 
“his anointed{.” ‘Is not this now abominable ? and 
© muft it not fhock every good citizen, as well as every good 
€ man? to hear one, who aflumes the title and chara&ter of a 
© Chriftian, publickly reviling the magiftrate, and complaining 
© of perfecution, becaufe he will not fuffer a cabal of difcon- 
‘tented faCtious men to difturb the peace of fociety, to over- 
‘turn government, and involve mankind in war and blood- 
‘fhed, for the fake of propagating their own abfurd and 
‘ wretched conceits, which they very falfely and impioufly call 
‘religion. *Tis happy for us however, that he is able to re- 
‘ ftrain them: for the church never prevailed againft the ftate,” 
© under the direétion of fuch leaders, but all true and valuable 
‘ religion immediately difappeared ; and that which pafled for 
© fuch, inftead of a blefling, was always found a curfe, and 
‘one of the greateft too, that ever was inflicted upon a finful 


* world.’ T 4 We 
‘ * Hutchinfon’s Works in 12 vols. 8vo. pref p. 4, 5; 75 9, 26 
‘+ Rel. of Sat, p. so. t p. 37, 10. 




















276 ViRGINIA, a Tragedy. 

We fhall difmifs this article with obferving that though Mr. 
Fhathcote’s remarks on Dr. Patten’s fermon are juft and perti- 
nent, there is not any thing very new or ftriking in them: 
we could rather have wifh’d to fee thofe frantic enthufiafts, the 
followers of Hutchinfon, treated with raillery and ridicule, as 
we efteem fuch glaring folly and abfurdity by no means de- 
ferving of a ferious confutation. 





Art. XXIII. VIRGINIA, a Tragedy: with Odes, Paftorals, 
and Tranflations. By Mrs. Brooke. 8°. Pr. 2s. 6d. Millar. 


Othing is more unjuft, than the common obfervation that 
genius no longer blooms in this degenerate age; that 
fcience expired with Newton, and poetry perifhed with Pope. 
Nature is as vigorous as ever, and will be always uniform in 
her productions ; but, the faireft flower will blow unregarded 
among people who have no faculties of feeling, and no ideas of 
beauty. 

We could enumerate many living authors, whofe works, we 
apprehend, are not inferior to thofe of Pope himfelf, and who 
might have vied with him in reputation, had they been as pro- 
perly introduced into the temple of Fame. —— We can boaft a 
Young, an Armffrong, an Akenfide, a Gray, a Mafon, a Warton, 
and a Whitehead, with many others who poflefs the true fpirit 
of poetry; and even of the fofter fex, we can produce more 
than one Sappho, who have fuccefsfully touched the Le/bian lyre, 
Nor is their genius limited to the productions of the Lyric mufe, 
they even invoke Melpomene, and afluming the ftately bufkin, 
tread the ftage with dignity and decorum; witnefs the tragedy 
of Virginia, which is the fubject of our prefent examination. 

As two dramatic pieces have been lately publifhed on the 
fame fubject, the ftory is fo univerfally known, that we need 
not dwell upon the fable; tho’ we cannot help taking notice, 
that this very circumftance muft be unfavourable to Mrs. Brooke, 
becaufe it deprives her of one advantage, which an author never 
fails to derive from the novelty of his fubjeét. Yet, fhe muft 
be allowed all the merit of an original, as her performance was 
finifhed before fhe had feen thofe of her co-temporaries on the. 
fame event. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps the manager to whom this piece was offered, found 
it too thin of incidents for a modern audience: perhaps he dif- 
approved of the cataftrophe, in which Virginia’s fate is narrated, 
and not acted on the ftage: tho’ thefe objections would have 
had no weight with a circle of Greeks and Romans ; perhaps he 
did not think there was enough of fire, fury, bitter altercation, 
curfing and blafting in the dialogue: perhaps, he thought the 
fable was not /implex duntaxat et unum, that the unity of action 
was not preferved, and that the fcene flagged after the death 
of Virginia. ‘That there are a few inaccuracies in the diction, 
we cannot deny; fuch as, ¢ to this alone zs owing our defeéts,’ 
— ‘a foul /ufceptive— and applicate the godde/s’ aid,’ &c. 
But, thefe are trivial defecéts—— there are fome fcenes, which, 
tho’ well written, do not conduce to the action; fuch as that 
in the firft act, between Virginia and Icilia; tho’ there is fome- 
thing very pleafing, fentimental, warm, and poetical in the 
dialogue. 





© How have we fat beneath embow’ring fhades, 
¢ Whilft the clear ftream in filence glided by, 

¢ And loft in fweet romantic pleafure, chid 

¢ The dancing hours that fled too faft away ! 

‘ All then was peace and harmony.’ 


Virginia’s heroif{m is well expreffed in thefe words, tho’ an 
imitation of Corneille. 
¢ T know the tyrant’s power, I know his paffion, 
¢ And am refolv’d-——— 
IciLia. 
¢ What mean’ft thou ? 


VIRGINIA. 
‘ To be free; 


© To die, Leila 





In the firft fcene of the third act, Virginius fteals in upon the 
audience without introduction ; and yet fuch is the importance 
of his character, that he fcarce needs any fuch advantage. He 
is above the forms of ceremony, and his foliloquy and iituation 
are affecting. 


T 3 ACT 
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ACT EH. S8cewe kL 


VIRGINIUS, 
¢ What can this mean? in every face I meet 
€ Sits pale defpair: the people gaz’d upon me 
© With looks, or I miftake, of grief and horror ; 
* Still as I paft, each eye was fix’d on me: © 
¢ Dread filence reigns around ; o’er all my houfe 
€ No found is heard; my flaves, who us’d to fly 
¢ With duteous joy to welcome my return, 
‘ Avoid me now. My child too! where is fhe? 
¢ Sure fhe is well: my brother’s meflenger 
¢ Charg’d me to hafte to Rome ; that bufinefs call’d me 
‘ Of more import than life, and that a moment 
‘ Might wreck my peace for ever. O, Virginia! 
¢ Thou art my neareit care! but fee! my brother ! 
© He will unfold this riddle,’ 


The fir fcene of the fourth aét is well contrived, and the 
chorus of virgins in the temple of Diana, has an excellent et- 
fect, breathing the enthuiiattic fpirit of antiquity. 

The fixth fcene of this act, between the two lovers, is fo 

athetic, that he muft have a hard heart who can read it un- 
moved.— The circumftance of her calling him back is extremely 
affecting. 
VIRGINIA, 
© Ieilius , 





IciLius. 
¢ My love. 
VIRGINIA. 
¢ Come back, and let me feed my eyes upon thee ; 
* Let me once more behold thee e’er thou go’ft ; 
* Not the fond mother views her darling babe 
* With fuch ftrong tendernefs as melts my foul 
¢ At fight of thee, nor do fuch fears diftra& her 
* When danger hovers o’er it, as my breaft 
§ Feels at the thought of parting.’ 


‘The fcene is likewife artfully laid to excufe Jciius for fur- 
viving his miftrefs ; for, here fhe exacts a promife that he will 
live to affert the freedom of his country. 

This is an amiable character of great foftnefs and fenfibility, 
for which the reader cannot ‘nefp. being deeply interefted.—No- 

thing 
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thing can be more natural, more melting, than this exclama- 
tion, when her father recapitulates his parting fcene with her 
deceafed mother. 
‘ I cannot bear this foftnefs ,——— 
The circumftances of the dagger, which fhe delivers to her 
father, is great, noble, and tremendous; well denotes the mag- 


nanimity of a Roman heroine, and prepares us for the cataftrophe. 





‘ Take it, and remember, 
© Your daughter gives her honour to your hands : 
‘ This was her only pledge of liberty.’ 

There is an abrupt Aiatus or chafm at the end of the fifth 

fcene of the fifth aét, when Virginia is hurried away to the tri- 
bunal of Appius.— We cannot ftay with Jcilia.— We cannot 
help attending the amiable and unfortunate virgin to her fate : 
and we think it is unkind in her companion to ftay behind.— 
Probability is not preferved in the cataftrophe : the imagination 
cannot conceive, that during the reprefentation of two very fhort 
feenes Virginia could walk to the Forum, be judged by Appius, 
killed by her own father, and the tidings be brought back te 
the houfe of Virginius. With all due deference to Ariffotle, 
florace, and the French critics, we fhould have been pleafed to 
fee that auguit, affecting, horrid fcene, in which the father fa- 
crifices his darling daughter. —When fhe is afterwards brought 
upon the ftage in her laft moments, her lover /cilius makes a 
very cold, infipid appearance.—Perhaps it would have required 
the genius of a Shakefpear, to exhibit him with any dignity up- 
on fuch an occafion. 
’ Notwithftanding all thefe imperfections, we have feen very 
few modern plays fuperior to the performance, which is truly 
moral and poetical, and contains many fine ftrokes of nature : 
Nor are the fubfequent Paftorals and Odes void of merit and 
propriety. 





FoREICN DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES continued. 


Ae of one act called Les Fetes Parifiennes, has been 
lately exhibited at Paris; it was written in verfe, on 
account of the birth of M. /e Compte de Provence, by the au- 
thor of /’Epoufe Suivante. In the firft fcene is difcovered an 

T 4 | old 
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old auftere fellow called Monf. Geronte, who complains that 
his reft is difturbed by the noify acclamations of the people ; 
but being a true Frenchman, he is foon put into a good hu- 
mour on finding them caufed by the birth of a young 
prince; and he confents that an attorney, who brings him the 
news, fhall marry his daughter ‘Zu/za, with whom he is in love ; 
while he himfelf, as a mark of his joy, takes to wife Madam 
Prefec, the attorney’s aunt, a widow-lady; every accident of 
whofe life has happened at the time of fome occurrence, in 
which the whole nation was interefted. She was born, fhe fays, 
when France rejoiced on account of the birth of Lewis the 15th: 
She married her firft hufoand at the fame time that the Dauphin 
came into the world; and the good man died the day on which the 
battle of Fontenoy was fought, &c. 

In confequence of the Cemte’s birth and his own marriage, 
Geronte orders a magnificent entertainment, to be conducted by 
Monf. de la Chine, in the character of a Chizefe harlequin. 
Then the fcene changes to a public place, furrounded with co- 
lonades finely illuminated, in the midft of which is a pedeftrian 
ftatue of Lewis the 15th, with thefe words infcribed round it 
in large golden letters, The maf? farthful of nations to the beft of 
kings. At each of the four corners of the pedeftal, whereon 
the ftatue is ereéted, ftands a {mall figure reprefenting a titular 
genius of France; the firft of thefe holds a label, whereon is 
depicted a buft of the king ; the fecond, the bufts of the dau- 
phin and dauphinefs ; the third, thofe of their children, viz. 
the duke of Burgundy, the duke of Berry, and the compte de 
Provence; in the hand of the fourth appears the bufts of ma~- 
dam Adelaide, and the reft of the mefdames de France. A num- 
ber of people drefled like peafants, come forward; and, having 
fung a merry ballad proper to the occafion, fall into a country- 
dance; which ends a piece, the conduct and execution of 
which is extremely indifferent ; and plainly appears to have been 
haftily patched up, to introduce the laft fcene; intended pure- 
ly as a compliment to the royal infant. 


BERLIN. 
An allegorical entertainment, entitled Le temple de Pamour, 
has been lately exhibited at the Prujfian court, on account of 


the marriage of prince Ferdinand the king’s brother, with the 
princefs 
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princefs Elizabeth Louifa of Schwedt. The perfons of the drama 
are Cupid, Venus, Apollo, Vulcan, Amintas pfince of Thrace, and 
Eryéthea princefs of Olynthus. 

The firft {cene prefents Venus entering the temple of Love, 
where fhe finds that god afleep, and wakens him; he com- 
plains of being difturbed, and fhe anfwers with a recital of the 
melancholy paffions to which mankind is fubjected, while he 
indulges himfelf in fleep; fhe then fhews herfelf {trongly in- 
terefted for Amintas, and defires that he will touch the heart of 
Eriéthea in his favour. Cupid, in obedience, goes out to pre- 
pare his arrows; being followed by the pleafures who dance 
lightly round him. He is fucceeded by poll, who makes 
love to Venus : Vulcan overhears his addrefles ; and complains 
of them fo bitterly, that one would imagine this was the 
firft time he had ever been fo ferved. However the goddefs 
anfwers him with an air, fetting forth, that a lover ought 
at leaft to have fome charm; that it could never be expected 
that Venus fhould love a Cyclope who had none; and con- 
cludes with telling him, that his melancholy caverns which 
never have been graced with her prefence, are the propereft 
places to utter his fighs in, and manifeft his jealoufy. She 
then makes her exit, and leaves Vulcan almoft mad, fwearing 
revenge againft both his wife and her fon: Apollo ftrives to ap- 
peafe him, and follows him out, to prevent his brutality. 

The fcene then changes to a moft beautiful Jandfcape. 
Cupid is difcovered wounding Amintas, for whom all nature 
in the inftant fmiles ; defires, to which he was before a ftran- 
ger, burn in his breaft; they are for Eriéthea, to whom he difs 
clofes them in a moit affecting manner: After expreffing fome 
furprize at fuch a declaration from a prince, who had hereto- 
fore minded nothing but war, fhe becomes fenfible of his paf- 
fion. Vulcan endeavours to difturb the happinefs of the two 
lovers, but only expofes himfelf thereby to ridicule: Cupid had 
purpofely infpired him alfo with a paffion for Eriéthea, to avenge 
the caufe of Venus. Hymen approaches to unite them; he is 
oppoled by Cupid; but Venus promifes her fon that they fhall 
never quit his empire: Amintas fwears by his own happinefs 
and the lovely eyes of his Eridthea, that he will be ever con- 
itant ; he affures her, that the word of an hero equals the oath 
2 of 
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of agod. ‘They are married, and the entertainment concludes 
with a few airs finely compofed by Seu Acricola, and fome ex- 
cellent dances. ‘The intrigue of this performance is well con- 
ducted, and upon the whole it is very pleafing ; the author of 
the words keeps his name concealed ; but it is generaliy thought 
to be the work of him who wrote the Memoirs of the houfe of 
Brandenburgh. 
VIENNA. 

In the decorations of the theatres of Vienna, there is a great 
deal of tafte; nor is any expence fpared that may improve 
them: Here we find two companies of comedians, the one 
German, the other French; and both excellent in their way. 
The latter have very lately exhibited a tragedy of three acts, 
in German verfe, called ADRIAN IN Syria. It is a literal 
tranflation from an /talian opera of the fame name, written by 
Metaflafio; but alas we can fay but little in its favour: The 
original iscompofed with an elegance and dignity peculiar to that 
inimitable poet ; the fubject is finely connected ;_ the incidents 
arife from one another; the cataftrophe is happily brought 
about ; and every part of it fpeaks it the work of a moft ma- 
fterly hand. How different is the tragedy, where, for the 
fublimeft expreffions, the moft delicate thoughts, and the moft 
elevated fentiments, we meet with phraies of cant, bombaft, 
ridiculous images, and fcenes quite un-connected. Every per- 
fon of tafte lamented this butchery of that excellent opera ; 
but judge, how fenfibly muft the author himfelf have been 
touched therewith, who was among the fpectators. 

There has been alfo lately prefented on the fame ftage, a 
German tranflation in verfe of L’oracle de Monf. €aintfoix, which 
has been much approved of ; and a new interlude, called 
Pfihé; which opens with a fceme of a moft delightful garden, 
into which Pfché defcends, in a chariot guided by pleatures ; 
feveral nymphs appointed to attend her refpedtfully retire, hav- 
ing firft exprefled their joy at her arrival by a dance. The 
ftage darkens on a fudden; fhe is fuppofed not to fee Cupid, 
who courts and is near her; fhe is permitted juft to touch 
him, and he retires; this is often repeated, and finely repre- 
fented in looks, attitude, and expreffion ; what furprize! what 
_admiration! what impatience does Pfiché varioufly difplay! at 
length, 
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length, Cupid growing weary, gives way to fleep, and ftretches 
himfelf upon a bank of flowers; he had before charged her 
never to defire to fee him; fhe hefitates a long time about 
breaking thro’ his injunction ; curiofity at length prevails ;- fhe 
brings a lighted torch ; Cupid awakened, overwhelms her with 
reproaches, tears himfelf from her embrace, and is borne away 
upon a cloud. 

The fcene changes fuddenly to a wild inhofpitable defart ; 
winter and barbarity reign on every hand ; a company of Lap- 
landers covered with {now and ificles, and armed with arrows, 
make their appearance: by their attitudes ftrongly expreffive 
of rudenefs and inclemency, they drive P/ché into defpair ; fhe 
betakes herfelf to a rock, from whence fhe precipitates herfelf, 
but is catched on a cloud by Venus and Cupid; the latter hav- 
ing found means to appeafe the anger of the former; and the 
fcene fhifts to a pleafant fummer view. P/iché defcends in a cha- 
riot along with Cupid and Venus: As the clouds which involve 
them difperfe, the palace of Plea/ure difcovers itfelf, taking up 
the whole length of the ftage, and confifting of beautiful green 
and gold columns, richly ornamented with precious ftones ; to 
this, the chariot unfolding itfelf, forms a gradual afcent ; on the 
top of which Venus joins their hands. ‘This performance has 
been received with great applaufe ; the diction is fpirited ; the 
mufic, which was compofed by Hil/fradin, excellent; the drefles 
magnificent, and the decorations fuperb. | 

An J/talian mufical paftoral, of two acts, was prefented here 
on the birth-day of the Emperor. The fubject of it, which is 
heroic and affecting, is mentioned by Valerius Maximus, and 
by Livy. It is the ftory of Claudia, the veftal virgin; who, 
having let the hallowed fire go out, was fuppofed to have fal- 
fified her vows with Flavius, a Roman knight ; and he not be- 
ing able to clear himfelf of the calumny, was by the fenate 
condemned to die. But fhe juftified her innocence, by being 
able to guide the vefiel containing the ftatue of Cybele, by only 
tying her girdle to the cable of it; whereas it had refifted 
the joint efforts of crowds. ‘The occafion of removing this 
ftatue which was to be fet up in the capitol, was, becaufe 
it appeared in the books of the Sybils, that on the prefer- 
vation of it, when Hannibal ravaged Italy, depended the fate of 
Rowne, In 
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In order to render this piece more interefting, the author has 
pleafingly commixed the hiftory with fome ftrokes of invention. 
In the firft act we find Flaminia, high-prieftefs of the goddefs 
Vefia, and fifter of Claudia, ftimulated by affetion, to exert in 
favour of the fuppofed criminal the influence of her dignity, in 
oppofition to the cenfure of the fenate; as the judging of the 
actions of a veftal fall more immediately under the cognizance 
of her miniftry, than of ther authority. This gives room for 
a fpirited fcene between Flaminia and the conful Valerius, which 
is artfully and agreeably wrought up. Claudia, acquainted by 
her fifter, with the crime whereof fhe ftands accufed, refents 
it with fome emotion, and then acknowledges a virtuous regard 
for Flavius ; affirming, that fentiments equally refined as theirs, 
cannot be termed criminal. She adds, fhe will bear with be- 
coming dignity, a punifhment which fhe is far from deferving ; 
and that her fate merits rather to be envied than commiferated. 
Here the prieftefs burfts into tears, and the fcene is affectingly 
concluded. 

The fecond act opens with an interefting, lively dialogue, be- 
tween Claudia and Flavius; the latter retires on the approach of 
Flaminia ; and the conful enters to announce the fentence paf- 
fed upon Claudia by the fenate. At this inftant Flavius appears, 
and relates, that the veflel bearing the flatue of the goddefs 
Cybelé, on which depended the prefervation of Rome, had un- 
expectedly ftopped coming up the Tyler, nor could all the 
power of art bring it forward. Claudia hears the intelligence, 
and on this circumftance determines to build the proof of her 
innocence. 

‘The next fcene exhibits a magnificent profpect of a part of 
Rome bordering upon the Tyber ; where the veflel is feen, and 
numbers of people vainly labouring to move it, in the mean 
time Claudia appears, under fentence, and invoking the god- 
defs, fhe ties her girdle to a rope that is faftened to the fhip, 
which obeying her direction, gives a victorious proof of her in- 
nacence. Great tafte has been fhewn in the prefentation of this 
piece, nor has any expence upon it been fpared; the mufic is 
allowed to be excellent, and decorations fuperb. The au- 
thor has intermixed with his poem fome of Metaflafio’s airs, 
which he honeftly acknowledges, and they are allowed to be 


happily 
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happily introduced; the piece bears a great character, and is 
univerfally approved of. He chufes to conceal his name. 








ArT. XIII. Effi fur les grandes operations de la guerre, oy 
recuetl des obfervations des differens autheurs fur la maniere de 
les perfectionner, par Mr. le Baron d’Efpagnac, Brigadier des 
armées de §.M.T.C. 


An Effay upon the grand operations of war, &c. printed at the 
Hague, ia 4 vols 8°. adorned with cuts, &c. 


HE Author has divided this work into 26 chapters : 

1°. Plans of a campaign. 2°. Of the different opera- 
tions of war. 3°. The particulars cf an ap) 4°. Affem- 
bling of the troops. 5°. Of encampments.- .6°. Of convoys.. 
7°. Of foraging. 8°. Of parties. 9°. Of adr 10°. 
Of fkirmifhes, or piqueering. 11°. Of marches. 12°. Of 
paffing and defending rivers. 13°. Of furprifing armies. 14°. 
Of the attack and maintaining sali 15°. Of entrenchments. 
16°. Of the general order of ‘battle. 17°. Of difpofitions for 
engaging on a plain. 18°. Of the attack and defence of lines 
for covering a country. 19°. Of the order of battle. a dif- 
pofitions neceffary for ~— an entrenched army. . Of 
fighting and retreating. . Of taking places by fence 
22°. Of blockades. 23°. OF emabarkingstioope 24°. Of de- 
barking them. 25°. Of cantoning the forces. 26°. Of win- 
ter quarters. 


a Never was the art’ of war ftudied fo profoundly, as at pre- | 








fent: This is the fourth book upon the fubject, that has been 
publifhed abroad within the courfe of twelve months, and it is 
by far the beft ; being the refult not only of theory but of prac- 
tice. No man is more able to difcourfe upon this art than our 
author, who has long ferved with honour ; and, in all his mi- 
litary operations accompanied the great Marfhal Saxe, of whofe 
confidence he was entirely poffefled. “The Baron has endea- 
voured to throw out new lights, for which he cannot be too 
much commended ; and his book deferves to be perufed by 
thofe who either are, or would be proficients in the {cience of 


war. 
ART. 
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Art. XIV. L’Etre penfunt eu deux parties; a Amfterdam, & 


Je vend a Paris, chez Hocherau. 


The Rational Being; in two parts. By M. de Battide. 


HE conduct of this piece fhews it worthy of the title ; 

and proves, that the author can think as well as write : 
He is not over partial to the ladies; and we are forry to fay 
that the firft part of his book, which is a fort of general fa- 
tire, is rather a too lively picture of their modern manners ; 
however, to compenfate for this feverity, he exhibits a female 
unexceptionably accomplifhed; who, while fhe avenges their 
caufe on our fex, does honour to her own. 

The hero of thefe memoirs has been a man of the world, 
and aéted much the fame part upon the great ftage of life as 
the Count de . . . . whofe confeffions have been fo much ad- 
mired. His courfe thro’ many evanefcent fcenes of intrigue 
and inconftancy is at length {topped by a real paffion for an 
object well worthy of being beloved : he tells us, that now in 
his soth year he quits a world, of which he is heartily tired ; 
at the expence of which he intends to amufe himfelf in his re- 
tirement ; and, in confequence of this declaration, he prefents 
us with a journal of his life, in which he imagines nobody will 
judge him to have been quite wicked, tho’ they may pronounce 
him fingular. His reflections, he fays, are drawn from a deep 
examination of things, and not from the opinion of other men ; 
his philofophy is a general contempt for abfurd cuftom and pre- 
judice ; and we cannot help thinking that thofe who perufe his 
memoirs will be obliged to own, that they abound with fenti- 
ment, and are conducted wiih fpirit. 





PERFORMANCES in SCULPTURE continued. 


Rome, March 30, 1756. 
WO and twenty prints reprefenting the life of the A/a- 
donna, are now engraving by fubfcription, from original 
drawings of N. Poujfin. “Two are already publifhed, by way 
of fpecimen. ‘They are well defigned, tho’ flightly etched ; 
and the compofition is, by the beft judges in /taly, deemed 
equal to any other work of that celebrated artift, 
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To tHe PUBLIC. 


HE tafk of profeffed critics, who undertake to reform the tafte 

of mankind, is like that of cleanfing the /ugean ftable; they 

muit not only wade through dunghills of dulnefs, but alfo be expofed 

to the ftench and ftings of all the vermin hatched amidft fuch heaps of 
noifome pollution. 

The authors of the Criticat Review, laid their account with this 
nuifance, when they firft engaged in that undertaking ; and therefore 
they are not alarmed to find the whole republic of literary grubs in 
uproar and commotion. No wonder they raife their voices when the 
pillars of their community begin to fhake: if that can be called a 
community, every individual of which, is at war with his neighbour ; 
even their common danger cannot perfuade them tounite. Every au- 
thor finding himfelf {mitten by an unfeen hand, fufpeéts his brother of 
the quill, and attacks him accordingly ; while the {pirit of criticifm fits 
in the clouds, and like 4rie/, in the Lempe/?, enjoys the contention fhe, 
has raifed among the children of dulnefs and impertinence. She fees 
them at loggerheads, like blind beggars for an alms. They revile, be- 
{patter, a taften upon each other, and dunce meets dunce, and joftles in 
the dark. One inveighs againft a vain, meagre, exhautted hireling, as 
the invidious in/pector of his fame. Another accufes a crazy {fculler in 
divinity, as the Zoi/us who makes /ree with his writings. A third de- 
clares war againft a Scotch adventurer in wit and phyfic, who hacks 
at random the reputation of his betters: While others denounce ven- 
geance upon a little, lank Hibernian Poet, who beats the bufh for 
this ferocious North-Briton.— Thefe worthies too, far from refenting 


‘ the charge, feem proud of the fufpicion they have incurred ; for while 


their tongues difclaim the work, their fignificant nods, fhrugs, and 
{miles, confefs the imputation. 

The Critica, Reviewers, fecure from perfonal abufe, will per- 
fevere in the execution of their plan, without paying the leaft regard to 
the undiftinguifhing clamour and impotent threats of bad writers, or 
their employers. Nor can they be fairly taxed with injuftice, or in- 
humanity. Every author who writes without talents, is a grievance, 
if not an impottor, who defrauds the public; and every critic has a 
right to detect the impofition ; if the charge is juft, it will have a pro- 
per effect; if it be found falfe or frivolous, by the jury to whom it is 
appealed, they will retort it with difgrace upon the accufer. 

The Undertakers of this Work, have much more pleafure in com- 
mending a good, than in condemning a wretched performance | In 
all their decifions they have leaned towards the fide of mercy, and dealt 
gently with fome authors, who had little reafon to expeé fuch indul- 

ence.—— Yet they have no fpleen againft thofe whom their animad- 
verfions have provoked to rail and blufter at their criticifm, They 
make pe allowances for the parental pangs of an author, and will 
be glad of an opportunity to heal the wounds they have made, fhould 
his improvement entitle him to their favour. They with they may 
have it in their power to applaud even M@ -y the player, either as 
an actor or an author; and, in the mean time, recommend him to 
the public, as @ proper obje@ of compaffion. They have nothing 
to fay to the Vifter, but that they wage no war with Bedlam and the 
Mint. Bat, they cannot help taking more particular notice of a letter 


3 inferted 
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inferted in the Gentleman's Magazine for laft month, on purpofe to de- 
preciate their performance ; becaufe there is fomething very extraor- 
dinary in the remarks of that learned Hypercritic. After fome general 
ailertions couched in a kind of allegory, to which people of an un- 
charitable difpofition might give a harfher name, we find a long. per- 
plexed, painful paragraph, fqueezed out by dint of hard ftraining, to 
fix the mark of reprobation on the Caiticar Revisw, becaufe in the 
remarks upon Mr. Steridan’s book on Education, he met with the 
contraction, ’tis for it is; the phrafe be/peak a patronage, a {cheme cal- 
led a defign, ikewifeé as a connecting adverb, and the words x/age, in- 
corre&ine/s, and prophanity. This is a criticifm worthy of 4riftarchus 
himfelf ; and it were to be wifhed the accurate author had pointed out 
the impropriety of calling a {cheme a defign, and fhewn the difference 
of meaning between w/age and cuflom, incorrecine/s and inaccuracy, pro- 
phanity and prothanene/s. Might not a man with as much or more 
reafon find fault with another, ‘for calling a blockhead an off, a fchool- 
mafier a pedant, a baboon a monkey, an hack a horfe, or a vénal feribler 
an hackney writer? The delicacy of this critic is likewife thocked at 
the phrafe of be/peaking a patronage ; becaufe forfooth, a man befpeaks 
a pair of breeches. He might have added, a member befpeaks a 

ce, a pander befpeaks a whore, and a bookfeller befpeaks an au- 
thor. By the fame way of reafoning, a man of decency fhould not de 
a favour, becaufe a bunter Jegs a farthing. This formidable animad- 
verter would have done well, in befpeaking a pair of breeches before 
he had expofed his pofteriors, in fuch an ungraceful attitude-——The 
laft part of his cenfure is levelled again{t the remarks on the defcription 
of the Scilly ifles. He plumes himlelf on having difcovered an over- 
fight in the compofitor, who, in making a quotation from the book, 
retained fome marginal] letters that referred to the print of a light-houfe. 
If that miftake, which does not at all concern the criticifm, can afford 
him any pleafure, he is welcome to enjoy it to the full. But, while he 
made this fagacious remark, he ought to have remembered the pro- 
verb, which faith, a maz /hould never throw flones, who has gota glafi- 
avindew in bis bead. ‘The reader will furnifh him with an epithet, 
when he is informed that this egregious cenfor has ventured to make 
remarks on the book, tho’ he was even ignorant of the title-page ; 
and afcribed to Lytt/eton, a performance written by Borlace. This is 
the very cream and fcum of modern critici{m. 


Tho’ the authors of the Crrricat Review, have thus deigned 
for once, to expofe the nakednefs and futility of their antagoniits, they 
will not for the future take up the cudgels againft every defperate wit- 
ling, or furious lunatic, who can afford to pay two fhillings for an ad- 
vertifement fraught with nonfenfe and {currility; nor will they ftoop 
fo far beneath themfelves, as to maintain difpute or altercation wich 
any low-bred, pedantic Syvtax-monger, retained as fervant or affociate 
by any bookfeller, or bookfeller’s wife, who may have an intereft in 
decrying their performance. 


N. B. There are feveral letters come to hand which will be duly 
anfwered. 
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